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G eorge W Bush has pledged a 
“sustained, comprehensive and 
relentless” campaign - “I don’t 
care if it takes a year or a decade”. 

As we know only too well, war has a 
tendency to escalate. What begins as a 
policing operation or a punishment can 
end up engulfing whole regions, or in¬ 
deed the planet. Today it is Afghanistan. 
Tomorrow it will be Iraq. The day after 
another ‘rogue state’. Imperialism - like 
ourselves - is entering unknown territory. 
Therefore, this is a critical test for the left 
- most notably, the Socialist Alliance. We 
have to get things right. Not to do so 
could have untold negative conse¬ 
quences for our movement. 

War is a continuation of politics by 
other, violent, means. In our period of 
history, the period of declining capital¬ 
ism and immanent communism, war, all 
wars, express this underlying fact. 

The October Revolution in 1917 began 
to die as soon as it was bom. Nonethe¬ 
less the overthrow of capitalism and vi¬ 
sion of a higher, global, social order 
cannot be wiped from the collective 
memory of the working class. In Octo¬ 
ber 1917 lies our answer to a capitalism 
which is mired in economic stagnation 
in the North American, EU and Japanese 
metropoles and is directly or indirectly 
visiting wars upon the wretched, vulner¬ 
able and impoverished ‘third world’. 

Moribund capitalism is leaving much 
of the world to rot. Africa is in visible de¬ 
cay: riven with the AIDS epidemic, 
sucked dry by chronic indebtedness, 
what remains is fought over by 
cleptocratic elites. Petty wars bring fam¬ 
ine. Coup follows coup. Warlordism 
eclipses civil society. All that stops the 
descent into total barbarism is the drip 
feed of US and EU ‘development’ funds 
- themselves plundered by government 
ministers and bureaucrats alike. What the 
global system of capital offers the so- 
called ‘third world’ is no longer any kind 
of civilisation. Indeed Afghanistan 
holds before the entire ‘third world’ a mir¬ 
ror of its future. Afghanistan is the 
new world order’s 
heart of dark¬ 
ness. 

Under these 
circumstances 
what distin¬ 
guishes revo- 
1 u t i o n a r y 
socialists and 
communists 
who stand in 
the Leninist tra¬ 
dition from oth¬ 




ers who are also outraged by the Bush- 
Blair ‘war on terrorism’ and its cynical new 
world order agenda is that we see the 
need to retaliate : not with pacifistic calls 
to abide by international law or by reject¬ 
ing war as such. ‘No to war’ say the So¬ 
cialist Alliance. Rather we retaliate with 
preparations for the revolutionary over¬ 
throw of capital itself. Given the objec¬ 
tive circumstances in Britain today, that 
means propaganda. We must bring to the 
attention of the anti-war movement and 
crucially the working class the les¬ 
sons of October 1917 
- crystallised 
at the 


various stages into slogans, demands 
and statements. 

Before the deed must come the word. 
So our message must be clear. Honesty 
too is essential. We want to see the work¬ 
ing class armed in order to defeat, expro¬ 
priate and disarm the capitalist class. This 
perspective, and only this perspective, 
offers a viable way forward out of the im¬ 
passe created by the objective develop¬ 
ment of moribund capitalism. Only after 
the working class has disarmed the capi¬ 
talist class can we reject war. 

Have the forces of social¬ 
ism carried out their duty to 
tell the truth? It cannot be 

T h 


Stop the War Coalition does not venture 
beyond the bounds of pacifism. Capital 
and the need to fight it as the cause of 
modem war is entirely absent: “The at¬ 
tacks are acts of war wholly outside all 
accepted legal, democratic and civilised 
norms. They will outrage people across 
the world. Military action in no way as¬ 
sists the apprehension of the perpetra¬ 
tors of the atrocity of September 11. It will 
not deter terrorism, nor make anyone 
anywhere safer”. That just about sums 
up where the Stop the War Coalition and 
its S WP hegemons are at. It is as if Seattle, 
Nice and Genoa never happened 
We say the anti-capitalism movement 

must be merged. The anti-war 
movement must become anti- 


nomenon. In Delhi, supporters of the So¬ 
cialist Unity Centre gathered outside the 
American embassy to protest against US 
imperialism because it has attacked Af¬ 
ghanistan “without offering proof’ that 
bin Laden had been involved in the Sep¬ 
tember 11 atrocities. So, if imperialism 
does provide incontrovertible evidence 
...? 

In the same spirit, Robert Hue, general 
secretary of the French Communist 
Party, advised: “Any riposte, especially 
if it involves the use of force, must take 
place within a United Nations frame¬ 
work”. In a similar pacifistic fashion, ex- 
‘official communist’ Gregor Gysi, leader 
of the Party of Democratic Socialism, 
whimpered: “This is war and war is al¬ 
ways the wrong answer.” No, war is not 
always wrong. We do not want a UN war, 
but we do want a class war. 

The anti-war/anti-capitalist movement 
needs to fight the battle of ideas on all 
fronts - which by definition includes bin 
Laden and his Taliban allies. We must be 
militantly opposed to imperialism but 
show no softness towards reactionary 
anti-imperialism. To do otherwise would 
lead down a very dangerous road. Our 
enemy’s enemy is most definitely not our 
friend. 

We say, the main enemy is at home - 
whether you live in London, New York 
or Kabul • 

Eddie Ford 
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H Letters may have been 

shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

Abolish authority 

I see that my article has produced some 
debate (Weekly Worker August 23). 

Phil Kent (Letters, September 6) argues 
that Lenin’s “preferred model was for an 
open, legal, public organisation”. Look¬ 
ing at the 21 conditions for entry into the 
Communist International we find a some¬ 
what different position. The parties ad¬ 
hering to the Comintern were “obliged 
everywhere to create a parallel illegal or¬ 
ganisation which at the decisive moment 
will help the Party to do its duty to the 
revolution.” 

Needless to say, this illegal organisa¬ 
tion would be the real controlling body, 
as it would have to be made up of trusted 
communists and its members could only 
be appointed from above. Open, legal, 
public? Closed, illegal and secret would 
be a better description. And supporters 
of Bolshevism attack Bakunin for his 
secrecy! 

Kent argues that anarchists are not in 
favour of centralism, but rather seek a 
federal system. Tme, but federalism ex¬ 
ists to coordinate joint activity, and so 
anarchism does emphasise “the need for 
disciplined unity in action”, but this unity 
comes from below. 

He argues that anarchism raises “indi¬ 
vidualistic concerns of the various ele¬ 
ments - with the concomitant risk of 
encouraging narrow interests against 
universal ones”. The Bolsheviks partly 
justified their undermining of workers’ 
democracy precisely in these terms. By 
pure coincidence, the “universal” inter¬ 
ests happened to coincide with the needs 
of Bolshevik power. Kent fails to under¬ 
stand that the centralised structures he 
stresses raise narrow interests over uni¬ 
versal ones - those of the handful of peo¬ 
ple at the centre who have real power. 

He argues that anarchism will be “built 
exclusively from the bottom up, as if the 
most underprivileged, desperate sections 
of society actually had all the answers”. 
Anarchists argue for a mass, working 
class revolution. If working class people 
do not have “all the answers” then who 
does? If socialism is not built from below, 
by the working class, then who builds it 
from above? Clearly the party. In this 
Kent echoes Lenin, who argued, “From 
above as well as from below”, and that 
“renunciation of pressure also from 
above is anarchism”. 

As the experience of Bolshevism in 
power showed, “from above” was far 
more powerful. Indeed, it soon became 
party dictatorship, with the Bolsheviks 
arguing explicitly that democracy would 
mean the defeat of the revolution. This 
is best seen from March 1923, when the 
central committee summed up the lessons 
of the revolution and stated that “the 
party of the Bolsheviks proved able to 
stand out fearlessly against the vacilla¬ 
tions within its own class, vacillations 
which, with the slightest weakness in the 
vanguard, could turn into an unprec¬ 
edented defeat for the proletariat.” Vacil¬ 
lations, of course, are expressed by 
democracy. Little wonder the statement 
rejects it: “The dictatorship of the work¬ 
ing class finds its expression in the dic¬ 
tatorship of the party.” 

This position, I stress, was being ar¬ 
gued by all the leading Bolsheviks from 
at least 1919. Zinoviev argued it during 
the discussion on the Party at the Sec¬ 
ond Congress of the Comintern. Trotsky 
and Lenin did not disagree (quite the re¬ 
verse!). Even after the rise of Stalin, the 
need for party dictatorship was stressed 
(the 1927 Platform of the Joint Opposi¬ 
tion argued for “the Leninist principle, 
inviolable for every Bolshevik, that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is and can 
be realised only through the dictatorship 
of the party”). And Kent argues that 
anarchists “do not try to build unity 
around the majority, but expect a revolu¬ 
tionary elite, taught principally by harsh 


experience, to force the majority into ac¬ 
tion”! 

Does the working class have “all the 
answers”? Perhaps not, but they have 
more answers than a self-perpetuating 
elite who justify their power because the 
working class makes what it considers 
mistakes! 

He finishes by arguing that the “Bol¬ 
shevik programme was democratic”. In 
that case, why did they reject democracy 
at every turn? The Bolshevik programme, 
for example, called upon the creation of a 
Constituent Assembly. It was called and 
then disbanded, as it did not have a Bol¬ 
shevik majority. The same thing hap¬ 
pened with soviets in the spring of 1918 
(and the committees in the army as well 
as the factory committees). Kent argues 
that “it is true that under the impact of 
the White terror democracy collapsed”. 
Yet this destruction of democracy oc¬ 
curred before the start of the civil war. 
However, as this is a common argument, 
I will ignore that slight problem and ad¬ 
dress its logic. 

To refute it, I need only quote Trotsky. 
In 1937, he argued that the “leaders of 
the CNT ... explained their open betrayal 
of the theory of anarchism by the pres¬ 
sure of ‘exceptional circumstances’ ... 
Naturally, civil war is not a peaceful and 
ordinary but an ‘exceptional circum¬ 
stance’. Every serious revolutionary 
organisation, however, prepares pre¬ 
cisely for ‘exceptional circumstances’.” 
If Kent’s argument was factually correct 
(and let me stress that it is not) then it is 
a damning indictment of Leninism. Not 
that Trotsky was in favour of democracy 
during a revolution. In the same year he 
was talking about the “objective neces¬ 
sity” of the “revolutionary dictatorship 
of a proletarian party”. Indeed, the “revo¬ 
lutionary party (vanguard) which re¬ 
nounces its own dictatorship surrenders 
the masses to the counterrevolution”. 

Kent echoes this position by stating 
that the CPGB ‘ ‘think the Bolsheviks were 
right to try and hang onto power in the 
hope of the revolution spreading, which 
offered the only real hope of a civilised 
outcome”. I thought it was the working 
class which was meant to have power 
under socialism? 

Eddie Ford’s article on Bakunin was 
truly terrible (September 6). The usual 
quoting of Bakunin from his pre-anar¬ 
chist days (perhaps we can discredit fas¬ 
cism by quoting Mussolini when he was 
a Marxist?). The usual quoting of anti- 
Bakunin ‘authorities’ as if they were ob¬ 
jective. And, of course, the usual 
disgraceful selective quoting from 
Bakunin’s works. 

Ford ends by stating: “In our view our 
anarchist comrades should also recon¬ 
sider their dogmatic and essentially elit¬ 
ist rejection of democracy. Far from 
representing a barrier to genuine self-lib¬ 
eration - which must be the act of the 
majority - democracy is our main weapon 
against capitalism, bureaucracy and 
counterrevolution. ’ ’ 

Tell that to the Bolsheviks! They re¬ 
jected democracy repeatedly when the 
majority rejected them. Rather than sub¬ 
mit themselves to the “democratic will of 
the majority”, they raised the dictatorship 
of the party to an ideological truism. Yet 
he calls anarchists elitists! Nor does he 
explain how working with others as 
equals is “elitist”. And accepting the 
decisions of a majority before you know 
what they are is the tme dogma. 

And what kind of “democracy” do 
you have in mind? As indicated in my 
original article, anarchists argue for work¬ 
ing class self-management of the class 
struggle and revolution. Workers’ coun¬ 
cils organised and mn from below, based 
on assemblies who elect mandated and 
recallable delegates. It implies collective 
decision-making and coordination of 
common affairs. 

It also means rejecting what Bakunin 
called “the authoritarian conception of 
discipline” which “always signifies des¬ 
potism on the one hand and blind auto¬ 


matic submission to authority on the 
other”. Rather, we must organise a new 
kind of discipline, which is “voluntary 
and intelligently understood” and “nec¬ 
essary whenever a greater number of 
individuals undertake any kind of collec¬ 
tive work or action”. This is “simply the 
voluntary and considered coordination 
of all individual efforts for a common 
purpose... In such a system, power, prop¬ 
erly speaking, no longer exists. Power is 
diffused to the collectivity and becomes 
the tme expression of the liberty of eve¬ 
ryone, the faithful and sincere realisation 
of the will of all... this is the only tme dis¬ 
cipline, the discipline necessary for the 
organisation of freedom.” In other words, 
self-management. 

Rather than “control” authority, we 
must abolish it and manage our own af¬ 
fairs directly and collectively (because 
those in authority will have the effective 
power, not those “controlling” them). It 
seems ironic to call anarchists elitists 
when, in practice, “democracy” under 
both capitalism and ‘socialism’ means 
mnning a society from the top down by 
a handful of individuals who claim to 
know what the majority wants. Is a soci¬ 
ety where the decisions that affect mil¬ 
lions are made by 19 people of the central 
committee “democratic”? If so, no won¬ 
der more and more people are embracing 
anarchism, 
lain McKay 
e-mail 

Buffers 

On October 7 Railtrack finally hit the 
buffers. Lawyers acting for transport 
secretary Steven Byers applied to the 
high court for the company to be declared 
bankrupt, and for a winding up order. 

The government has announced it will 
set up a ‘not for profit’ company to run 
the network - nationalisation by any 
other name. Byers stated this was the first 
move of a fundamental restructuring of 
the industry. He has already announced 
the merging of the Strategic Rail Author¬ 
ity and the office of the rail regulator. This 
left Railtrack’s shares worthless and the 
shareholders threatening the govern¬ 
ment with court action. Railtrack’s chair¬ 
man, John Robinson, despite Byers’ 
attempt to buy him off with the chairman¬ 
ship of the new company, has not con¬ 
tained his anger, bitterly criticising the 
government’s actions and launching a 
challenge in the high court. 

The demise of Railtrack will be wel¬ 
comed by the rail unions, but it will do 
nothing to bring the railways under 
democratic control, despite the promise 
of ‘worker directors’. Far from giving the 
railways a new lease of life, this action is 
already getting bogged down in conflict¬ 
ing interests and will no doubt become a 
long and costly battle in the high court. 
Meanwhile the railways will totter on 
without any strategic direction. 

Peter Grant 
Manchester 

Pro-party 

As a recent signatory to the statement 
‘For an effective and democratic Social¬ 
ist Alliance’, I read with interest the com¬ 
ments from Dave Craig and the 
Revolutionary Democratic Group (Weekly 
Worker September 27). 

Looking at the signatories, it is obvi¬ 
ous that what unites them is a desire to 
move forward from a position where the 
Socialist Alliance is a party de jure to one 
where it is a party de facto. There are 
many differences as to the nature and 
structure of a party - many would be 
unhappy with the CPGB’s concept of 
democratic centralism - but all agree a 
party is an obvious next step. 

These differences need to be debated, 
not behind closed doors by a self-ap¬ 
pointed elite, but in an open process in 
which all members can fully participate. 
Nobody wants to be in an organisation 
mled by a bureaucratic clique with an iron 


fist, where the rank and file has the sole 
choice of doing what it’s told or leaving. 

As history tends not to wait for those 
wanting to make it, is better to go for a 
party sooner than later. Perhaps the state¬ 
ment can be amended to make it clear that 
the signatories are pro-party and maybe 
a timetable for the formation of a party 
could be included. 

It is harsh reality that the Socialist Al¬ 
liance, or any of the organisations in¬ 
volved in it, has no significant influence 
on or support among the working class. 
That is why we need a party as the best 
way to rectify this. 

The party must guarantee the rights 
of both minorities and majorities. Minori¬ 
ties must have access to the party press, 
the right to distribute their own material, 
speak and be heard at meetings and put 
up slates of candidates for election to 
office. Perhaps there should be a trigger 
so that when a platform gets the support 
of x percent of members or x percent of 
votes at a conference it gets automatic 
representation on leading committees. 

I think that political education and so¬ 
cialist theory are vital. But they can’t be 
the rigid imposition of a party line. They 
must be part of a process in which the 
false antitheses between theoreticians 
and activists is destroyed. 

Anyway, I hope that the signatories 
will accept comrade Craig’s amendments 
and that he and the RDG will be able to 
work to ensure the statement is accepted 
by the Socialist Alliance. 

Terry Liddle 
South London 

Inability 

I’m sure like me other comrades have 
been amused by the Socialist Workers 
Party’s inability to use the word ‘con¬ 
demn’ in relation to the reactionary ter¬ 
rorist outrages in the United States. 

In particular, I was intrigued by the 
formulation it put forward for the found¬ 
ing document of the Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion. From a psychological point of view, 
it is instructive. It states: “We in no way 
condone the attacks in New York...” (my 
emphasis Weekly Worker September 27). 

First, New York was not the only US 
city attacked, of course. A hijacked plane 
- with civilian victims on board - was 
flown into one wing of the Pentagon in 
Washington. Because this was a ‘military’ 
target, are we meant to infer that the SWP 
does condone that outrage? 

Of course, one may say that our atti¬ 
tude to the US military and its HQ should 
be different to twin towers filled with 
thousands of workers in New York. 
However, our attitude to the group that 
launched the strikes is the key. We only 
condone attacks on military targets when 
those launching them represent a pro¬ 
gramme that has a progressive content 
of some sort. Ultimately, what makes an 
attack ‘legitimate’ is the legitimacy of the 
struggle that produces it , not the fact 
that the chosen target is no friend of the 
working class. The SWP’s geo-political 
selectiveness is very instructive. 

Then the word ‘condone’ is a bizarre 
one to use in this context at all. My dic¬ 
tionary defines the word thus: “to forgive, 
to pass over without blame, to excuse, 
atone for”. 

The notion that a serious working class 
organisation could ever have entertained 
the notion of ‘forgiving’ or ‘passing over’ 
these atrocities “without blame” is gro¬ 
tesque in the first place. For example, what 
would we think of a statement that 
started: ‘While we in no way condone 
Auschwitz or the invasion of Poland, we 
have to understand that the west is reap¬ 
ing the bitter fruits of its policy towards 
Germany since the Treaty of Versailles 
...’? 

Clearly, the SWP’s reticence reflects its 
political softness on fundamentalism. I 
note also that Workers Power - a puny 
group that seems to be attempting to 
redefine itself as a pint-size but muscle- 
bound SWP - has also failed to comment 


on the terrorist attack in Washington. 

Such organisations should come clean. 
If they offer political support - however 
critical - to the attack on the Pentagon, 
they should say so. 

Ceri Rhys 
London 

Rightwing 

I wonder how you determine Arrow (Ac¬ 
tive Resistance to the Roots of War) to 
be a “rightwing peace group” (Weekly 
Worker October 4). Of course it is entirely 
up to you to describe our suggested plat¬ 
form as “legalistic pacifism”, but it hardly 
sounds rightwing to me. 

Perhaps we can discuss the matter in 
a comradely fashion on our mass 
sitdown in Whitehall on Sunday Octo¬ 
ber 21 (meet 1pm, Temple Place, London 
WC2). 

Milan Rai 
Arrow 

Blunkett’s law 

David Blunkett’s proposed new legisla¬ 
tion outlawing incitement to religious 
hatred is divisive, discriminatory and 
dangerous. 

Why should religion be given special, 
privileged legal protection? If there is 
going to be a new law against incitement, 
it should cover belief, faith and opinion - 
not just religion. It should also be ex¬ 
tended to protect all vulnerable social 
groups, including travellers, people with 
HTV, and lesbians and gay men. 

There is a serious danger that this leg¬ 
islation could extend the blasphemy laws 
by stealth, undermining freedom of 
speech and stifling legitimate satire and 
criticism of religious beliefs and institu¬ 
tions. Muslims rightly want protection 
against hate crimes, yet many muslim 
leaders promote prejudice and discrimi¬ 
nation against women and homosexuals. 
They want tolerance and protection for 
themselves, but are not prepared to sup¬ 
port tolerance and protection for others. 

A law against incitement to religious 
hatred could be abused to prosecute 
people like Salman Rushdie, Richard 
Dawkins and others critics of religious 
superstition. It might also be misused 
against feminist and gay organisations 
protesting against religious intolerance. 

In 1994,1 was prosecuted for protest¬ 
ing outside a rally of islamic fundamen¬ 
talists who were advocating the murder 
of homosexuals. I was charged under the 
Public Order Act for displaying a plac¬ 
ard that read: Tran beheads and bums 
queers’ - a reference to the means by 
which Iran executes lesbians and gay 
men. The prosecution alleged that this 
placard caused offence to muslims and 
was likely to incite public disorder. The 
charge was thrown out, but it illustrates 
how easily the law can be abused to sup¬ 
press legitimate protests against reli¬ 
gious bigotry. 

I would support David Blunkett’s new 
law only if it is limited to incitement that 
is likely to result in imminent violence or 
harassment, and only if it offered protec¬ 
tion to people based on their belief, faith 
or opinion and to other vulnerable social 
groups such as travellers, lesbians and 
gay men, and people with HTV. The mere 
causing of insult or offence should not 
be a crime. The right to insult and offend 
others is a benchmark of freedom of 
speech. As much as I deplore homopho¬ 
bia, I defend the right of homophobes to 
express their opinions. 

This new law reverses the govern¬ 
ment’s refusal to get tough with anti-re¬ 
ligious hate crimes during the passage 
of the Crime and Disorder Bill in 1998. 
Three years ago, ministers vetoed an 
amendment they commissioned me to 
draft, which would have extended the 
tough new penalties for race hate crimes 
to hate crimes against religious and 
sexual minorities. 

Peter Tatchell 
London 
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ANTI-WAR COALITION 


Getting organised 


O ur public services are in decay 
and disrepair. But the New La¬ 
bour government is pushing hard 
for privatisation, contracting out and PF1. 
We demand 100% quality healthcare and 
education, free for all, as aright, and 100% 
public ownership in public services, this 
time with democratic control. 

Further privateering in public services 
will cut deep into areas of trade union 
membership and strength. Yet the anti¬ 
union laws ban industrial action explic¬ 
itly aimed at the principle of keeping 
services public. 

As trade unionists we say enough is 
enough. It is time to stop the retreat. We 
need a movement of the membership 
across the trade unions that can: 

• In alliance with service users, resist and 
roll back the government’s agenda of 
privatisation, PPP and Best Value; uphold 
the principle of free, best-quality 
healthcare and education for all, as a right; 
win adequate funding of public services. 
• Fight for the repeal of anti-trade 
union laws and the implementation of a 
legal right to strike, take solidarity 
action and picket effectively. 

• Stand up for strong and effective trade 
unions, independent of the employers. 
• Coordinate and deliver effective physi¬ 
cal, financial, political and industrial soli¬ 
darity with those in stmggle. 

• Champion trade union democracy 
based on control of the trade unions by 
the members themselves. 

• Ensure union political funds are used 
to further union policies and working 
class interests. 

Unions should not accept being re¬ 
duced to the status of ineffectual lobby 


Where to get the 
Weekly Worker 

■ London 

Bookmarks Bloomsbury Street, 
WC1 

Centreprise Bookshop 136-138 
Kingsland High Street, E8 2NS 
Dillons Bookshop Queen Mary 
College, 329 Mile End Road, El 
Freedom Books Angel Alley, 84B 
Whitechapel High Street, El 7QX 
Housmans 5 Caledonian Road, 
N1 

Index Books 16 Electric Avenue, 
SW9 

New Beacon Books 76 Stroud 
Green Road, N4 3EN 
Politico’s 8 Artillery Row, SW1P 
1RZ 

■ Bristol 

Greenleaf 82 Colston Street, 

BS1 5BB 

■ Cardiff 

Rebecca Books 131 Crwys 
Road, CF2 4NH 

■ Edinburgh 

Word Power 43 West Nicolson 
Street, EH8 

■ Glasgow 

Barrett Newsagents 263 Byres 
Road 

■ Hull 

Page One Books 9 Princes 
Avenue 

■ Leicester 

Little Thorn 73 Humberstone 
Gate, LEI 1WB 

■ Liverpool 

News from Nowhere 98 Bold 
Street, LI 4HY 

■ Manchester 

The Bookshop 441 Wilmslow 
Road, Withington, M4 4AN 

■ Northampton 
Blackcurrent Books 4 Allen 
Road, NN1 4NE 

■ Southampton 

October Books 4 Onslow Road, 
S02 OJB 


A rank and file ‘Unions Fightback’ conference against 
privatisation, for solidarity and union democracy has been 
called for Saturday November 3 in London. This statement 
has been agreed as its basis 

groups in politics. We need clear, demo¬ 
cratically controlled, working class politi¬ 
cal representation. 

To help ensure that our trade unions 
fight back effectively against the employ¬ 
ers and the government by every means 
at their disposal, both industrial and po¬ 
litical, we are calling a conference to or¬ 
ganise all those in the unions who want 
to start the fightback now. We ask all trade 
unionists to support this conference and 
to join together to change the direction 
of the trade union movement. 

Signatories (all in a personal capacity) 
include: RMT London Transport Re¬ 
gional Council; Kate Ahrens, Unison 
health service group executive; Christine 
Blower NUT national executive; Maria 
Exall, CWU national executive; Steve 
Godward, regional education officer 


(West Midlands) Fire Brigades Union; 
John Homes, CWU national executive; 
Mick Jar dine, Natfhe NEC member, 
Dougie Kinnear, RMT Scottish regional 


council vice-president; John Illingworth, 
NUT president-elect; Greg Tucker, sec¬ 
retary, RMT national train crew 
conference • 


Conference details 

Saturday November 3,11.30am to 5pm, St Mary’s Neighbourhood Centre, Up¬ 
per Street/St Mary’s Path, London (tube: Angel or Highbury and Islington). 

Speakers include: Mark Serwotka, PCS general secretary; Maria Exall, CWU 
national executive; John Leach, RMT national executive; John Page, branch 
secretary, Hackney Unison (Local Government); John Hendy QC, United Cam¬ 
paign for the Repeal of the Anti-Union Laws; Greg Tucker, secretary RMT 
national train crew conference; Shirley Winter, United Campaign for the Re¬ 
peal of the Anti-Union Laws (all in personal capacity). 

For more details, or to add your name to the list of supporters, visit 
ww.unionsfightback.org.uk, e-mail unionsfightback@yahoo.com or call 07944 
960103. 


Green socialists to join S A 


A t its annual general meeting held on 
October 6, the Green Socialist Net¬ 
work - formerly one of the networks set 
up by the Democratic Left - reversed 
last year’s decision and voted to affili¬ 
ate to the Socialist Alliance by 23 votes 
to three. 

The motion was proposed by Hyman 
Frankel, one of the ex-DL majority at the 
meeting, and Nick Long of Lewisham 
SA. Mike Davies of Leeds Left Alliance 
put an amendment calling on the GSN, 
which claims a national membership ap¬ 
proaching 300, to delay making a deci¬ 
sion until after the SA’s December 1 
conference. If an “acceptable” (that is, 
not the Socialist Workers Party’s) con¬ 
stitution was adopted, then the GSN 
committee should take the decision to 
affiliate, he proposed. 

Comrade Davies’s contribution 
stmck a note of pessimism and defeat¬ 
ism. He argued that the SWP would bus 
in large numbers of its members who 
would vote in accord with a rigid, pre¬ 
determined line. Several comrades 
pointed out that, like it or not, the SA 
was the “only cabbage on the stall” and 
that was where all socialists had to be. 
Many comrades said that they had 
worked closely with SWP comrades in 
the general election and found that not 
all of them had closed minds and were 
open to political discussion. 

Terry Liddle pointed out that social¬ 
ists were in a political situation similar 
to that in 1893, when the Independent 
Labour Party was formed. We could 
follow the example of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Federation and retreat into sectar¬ 
ian isolationism or follow the advice of 
Engels and take part in the wider move¬ 
ment. 

He continued that demonising the 
SWP was futile, just as past 
demonisation of other groups was fu¬ 
tile. As Marxists, he said, we must un¬ 
derstand that everything is in a constant 
state of change. If we think we are cor¬ 
rect, we must be confident we can win 
the battle of ideas. The amendment from 
comrade Davies was defeated. 

Affiliation to the London Socialist Al¬ 
liance was deleted on the grounds that 
the GSN is a national organisation. 
However, when a London group of the 


GSN is reformed, it will affiliate to the 
LSA. From the chair, GSN comrades 
were urged to join the SA as individu¬ 
als and take part in the December 1 con¬ 
ference. 

The contribution from guest speaker 
Louise Christian, an S A general election 
candidate, provoked a lively discussion 
on the relation between socialists and 
greens. John Morrissey of the Green 
Left said socialists and greens had very 
different political cultures. Comrade 
Liddle, former coordinator of Greenwich 
Green Party and now treasurer of Green¬ 
wich SA, said experience had shown 
there was an element in the Green Party 
actively hostile to socialism. John P 
Johnson, of Kingston Green Party, also 
voted for affiliation to the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. 

A motion supporting the aim of a 
democratic and social republic was 
passed. ‘Federal’ was deleted on the 
grounds that more discussion on fed¬ 


eralism, nationalism and self-determina¬ 
tion was needed. 

An emergency motion on September 
11 and the war from comrades Davies 
and Long provoked another lively de¬ 
bate. In the phrase referring to the at¬ 
tack on the World Trade Center, 
‘deplores’ was strengthened to ‘con¬ 
demns’ , drawing a line between the GSN 
and those who refuse to condemn an 
outrage by clerical reactionaries. Some 
comrades pointed out that asking the 
US and British governments to behave 
in a non-imperialist way was like asking 
leopards to become vegetarians. All 
agreed to support the anti-war move¬ 
ment and the demonstration on Octo¬ 
ber 13. 

The GSN’s decision to join the Social¬ 
ist Alliance marks a step forward. Other 
socialists not already in the Socialist Al¬ 
liance should follow this splendid 
example • 

Terry Liddle 


Fighting fund 


Good news 


Critics of the Labour Party’s predilec¬ 
tion for spin were given plenty of am¬ 
munition this week. On September 11, 
the day of the terrorist attacks on the 
World Trade Center and Pentagon, Jo 
Moore, special adviser to transport 
secretary Stephen Byers, circulated an 
e-mail to Byers and another civil serv¬ 
ant, Alun Evans. She observed: “It’s 
now a very good day to get out any¬ 
thing we want to bury.” 

The Weekly Worker has no need to 
“bury” anything. Good news or bad, 
we tell it like it is. So, when we fail to 
reach our monthly target, as we have 
far too often recently, we are not slow 
to remind comrades of their respon¬ 
sibilities. However, we are just as 
quick to highlight our readers’ gener¬ 


osity too. 

After last month’s shortfall of over 
£150 you can imagine my relief when 
I totalled up the donations this week 
to find a highly impressive £185. 
Thanks go out to comrade CM (£30), 
HJ, PF and SR (£20 each), IC (£15), DC 
(£10) and - last but by no means least 
- comrade AN for a magnificent £70 
gift. Though there is still along way 
to go to reach our monthly target of 
£450, we have made an excellent start. 
Keep it up, comrades! • 

Robert Rix 


Ask for a bankers order 
form, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Action 

CPGB London 
seminars 

Sunday October 14, 5pm - ‘Mod¬ 
ernism and postmodernism’, using 
Istvan Meszaros’s The power of 
ideology as a study guide. 
Sunday October 21,5pm - Special 
seminar: ‘Islamic fundamentalism’ 

- see page 7. 

Artists Against 
the War 

Founding meeting, Sunday Octo¬ 
ber 14, 2.30pm, The Foundry, 84- 
86 Great Eastern Street, London 
EC2 (Old Street tube). 

For more details e-mail: 
artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com 

Oxford Reform 
Club 

‘Has New Labour betrayed the 
left?’ Jack Conrad debates with a 
Labour MP (to be announced). 
Tuesday October 16, 7.30pm. 

Carnival against 
the Nazis 

Saturday October 20 - assemble 12 
noon, car park, Mecca Bingo, 
Oldham. ‘Respect festival’, called 
by Oldham United Against Rac¬ 
ism and North West Region TUC. 

No privatisation 

National Union to Defend Public 
Services - conference: Saturday 
November 24,11 am-4pm, Union of 
London Union, Malet Street, Lon¬ 
don WC1. 

Supported by CWU Broad Left, 
Left Unity (PCS), London regional 
committee MSF, Socialist Teach¬ 
ers Alliance (NUT), United Left 
(Unison). 

More information: Chris Baugh, 
133 Highcross Road, Poulton-le- 
Fylde, Lancashire, FY6 8BX; 
pcsleftunity@tesco.net 

SA conference 

Sunday December 1 - Logan Hall, 
Institute of Education, Bedford 
Way, London. 

£12 (waged), £6 (unwaged). Send 
cheques, payable to ‘Socialist Al¬ 
liance’, to Wickham House, 10 
Cleveland Way, El 4TR. 

To confirm membership, call 020 
7791 3138 or e-mail office@- 
socialistalliance.net 

Independent 
fringe meeting 

Lunchtime, room 2D, University of 
London Union. Organised by in¬ 
dependent SA members. 

CPGB fringe 
meeting 

After the conference (room to be 
announced): ‘What now for the 
Socialist Alliance?’ CPGB speaker. 

CPGB day school 

Sunday December 2. University of 
London Union, room 3E, Malet 
Street, 10.30am -5pm. Marxism and 
the war; SA’s role; fundamental¬ 
ism. 

Speakers include comrades from 
Iran and Iraq. 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for 
you to include the Party and the 
struggle for communism in your 
will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group write to: PO Box 
6773, Dundee DD11YL. 
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Taliban apologetics 


On the Socialist Alliance Press Group, Socialist Workers Party member Tim Nicholls of Lewisham attempted to 
justify his organisation’s refusal to condemn the September 11 terrorist outrages in the USA. This provoked a 
lively and enlightening exchange, including a rebuttal from Dave Osier 


I work in and among the Bengali commu¬ 
nity of London’s East End and have done 
for the last 12 years. I am a civil service 
benefits advice worker, formerly a visiting 
officer, and union branch organiser. Around 
40% of union members in my office (which 
is 88% unionised) are Bengali or, rather, 
Sylheti, male and female. 

From this position, I can tell you that any 
anti-war movement - and the feeling for one 
is strong - that starts from the premise that al 
Qa’eda and Osama bin Laden are “dehuman¬ 
ised” will get little audience in this commu¬ 
nity. Almost everyone regrets what has 
happened, knows that it was wrong and is 
deeply sorry for the victims and their fami¬ 
lies. Yet, as they see it (and it is a view that I 
can understand), the US has been dishing it 
out to muslim civilians, either directly or via 
its proxy Israel, for decades; now, for the first 
time, it is getting it back and not liking it. They 
ask where was the three-minute silence for 
the 500,000 dead children of Iraq, amongst 
others. 

This matters because the lasting chance 
of an alternative is a socialist movement ac¬ 
tually in the Middle East (‘Middle’ from 
where? Even the language betrays imperial 
bias). It will be harder to achieve this if the 
revolutionary left in Europe is seen to pos¬ 
sess an anti-muslim prejudice. Because the 
average muslim understanding of imperial¬ 
ism is, unsurprisingly, superior to that of 
the average ‘Christian’. Their attitude to 
women and gays is often, but by no means 
always, worse, but let us divide the Q’ran 
from the semi-feudal societies where it 
shows a worse face. Let us remember, for 
example, that the veil was not a muslim tra¬ 
dition, but was taken over from the (Christ¬ 
ian) Byzantine empire. 

Let us look at why the societies with a stark 
and brutal interpretation of islam are brutal 
and semi-feudal. At the height of muslim 
Arab influence, Herat, the second city of Af¬ 
ghanistan, was one of the jewels of the 
muslim world. Herat University was a pre¬ 
eminent seat of learning in a fertile and rela¬ 
tively well off area. What happened? 
Decades of imperial intervention. First the 
British Raj and the tsarist empire fought over 
‘spheres of influence’ like dogs over a bone. 
You can still find British guardsmen’s skel¬ 
etons in the Himalayan passes. Then the 
baton passed to American imperialism and 
the Stalinist empire. In the process, Afghani¬ 
stan has been reduced to a pile of mbble - a 
new Stone Age with a difference and the 
difference is a vast armoury of Russian (cap¬ 
tured) and US (freely donated) weapons. 

The same resistance is visible in 
Chechnya. Does the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty call Chechens “dehumanised” for 
trying to bomb Moscow apartment blocks? 
No, of course not, because western TV has 
shown the brutality of the Russian occupa¬ 
tion and half-supported, for entirely politi¬ 
cal reasons, the Chechen guerrillas. 
Strangely, and equally politically, we do not 
have images of the hundreds of thousands 
of Iraqi babies and children dying from ‘our’ 
sanctions. But the muslim world knows. ‘We’ 
created the Taliban and bin Laden to do the 
same job to the Russians that they appear 
to have done so efficiently to ‘us’. I say ‘ap¬ 
pear’, as no evidence whatsoever has been 
shown to implicate the Taliban in the attack. 

What gets me is the Eurocentrism of all 
this. The US has been responsible for mas¬ 
sacres of, or including, civilians of many times 
the order of the World Trade Center; 
Churchill ordered the aerial poison gassing 
of thousands of Iraqi Kurds; the Serb mili¬ 
tias slaughtered 17,000 Bosnian muslim ci¬ 
vilians in Srbenica. Has anyone called the US 


or UK or Serb people “dehumanised”? Has 
anyone “condemned” the religion (Christian) 
of the perpetrators? 

The scent of hypocrisy lies strongly over 
this: the CIA tightly controls the sources of 
information and the release of evidence re¬ 
cedes into never-never land. It has been 
claimed by Pakistani diplomatic sources (ad¬ 
mittedly, not always the most reliable) that 
plans for a US invasion of Afghanistan pre¬ 
ceded the WTC slaughter. This is entirely 
plausible. A radio interview about the reces¬ 
sion recently gave a possible reason. 
America is running out of domestic supplies 
of oil. Oil equals economic power. What is 
less than 200 miles from the borders of Af¬ 
ghanistan? The virtually untapped, and vast, 
reserves of oil and natural gas in Tajikistan. 
Is this just a coincidence? What has been 
the CIA role? We do not know. What we do 
know is that if you scratch a morally outraged 
US president, an oil executive appears. Since 
the war was announced, the stock market 
slide slowed: I’m with Billy Bragg on this - 
“War, what is it good for - It’s good for busi¬ 
ness.” 

Sure, the best solution would be a work¬ 
ers’ uprising in Afghanistan against the 
Taliban. However, because of the bitter his¬ 
tory there is little remaining working class left 
in the country - which is precisely why the 
Taliban can persecute and dispense with 
teachers (an irony, that; perhaps the final 
revenge - Taliban means ‘students’ in 
Pathan). 

And so ... the war hysteria, which even 
seems to have affected the judgement of 
some of the left. “Dehumanised” people are 
easier to kill (remember Untermenschl). Now, 
before some bigwig loses their trolley, what 


I am trying to illustrate is that careless use of 
language can have horribly complicated, un¬ 
intentional outcomes. 

In a national struggle between feudalism 
and capitalism, of course we would not sup¬ 
port ‘the reactionary classes’. But this is not 
the same - this is an imperialist adventure, 
seemingly planned before the outrage it is 
supposedly ‘avenging’. If a convenient out¬ 
rage had not been available, perhaps the CIA 
would have been forced to manufacture one: 
it certainly would not have been the first 
time... 

There is no ‘Afghan’ national solution, 
just as there is no ‘Macedonian’ national so¬ 
lution. The only possible solution lies in the 
regeneration of a socialist current in the broad 
‘Middle East’. Condemning bin Laden 
would merely confirm to disillusioned mili¬ 
tants in the area that the western left was 
merely part of the imperialist apparatus. Is¬ 
lamic fundamentalism has captured the tri¬ 
bunal of the oppressed because the secular 
left, under Stalinist influence, blew it in the 
40s and 50s. Faced with real revolutionary 
prospects, they committed suicide, backing 
nationalist parties that turned on and mas¬ 
sacred them. 

The islam of the Taliban (the same, inci¬ 
dentally, as that of the Saudi royal family) 
is deeply reactionary, but in Afghanistan 
the alternative is US imperialism, war and 
warlordism. How many more times will Af¬ 
ghanistan be ravaged before we understand 
that muslim militants have had a gutful of 
intervention? Dismissing the elements of is- 
lamic fundamentalism that oppose imperi¬ 
alism and demand justice for the poor simply 
cuts us off from any chance of building the 
left current that is so sorely needed • 


Anti-imperialism of fools 


A strong and thought-provoking post 
from Tim. But still, I believe that social¬ 
ists can only condemn the attack, and would 
nevertheless argue that the perpetrators 
were indeed dehumanised. 

I’m a socialist of Jewish extraction, yet 
have always taken an anti-Zionist position, 
and have actively sort to build international 
solidarity with oppositional currents in the 
‘Middle East’, even to the extent of incur¬ 
ring some personal risk (without giving any 
details here, of course). In addition, I have 
worked in Britain with Iraqi, Iranian and 
Turkish exile comrades, even where I 
thought their politics incurably marred by 
Stalinism, and urged their greater integra¬ 
tion into the British left. 

Ever since I became a political activist 20 
years ago, I have implacably opposed im¬ 
perialist violence wherever it has been 
dished out across the globe. I have always 
considered a democratic secular state the 
only solution to the Palestine question. 

The bulk of the British left has - on paper, 
at least - opposed US sanctions on Iraq. The 
turnout on the embassy picket lines at the 
relevant moments has been a few dozen at 
best. Not even the larger organisations 
properly mobilised for them. But that is a 
reflection of a wider lack of international¬ 
ism on the British left. 

Much of Tim’s concern for the sensibili¬ 
ties of Sylheti workers is far too abstract. 
Let me offer a parallel. As revolutionary so¬ 
cialists, we realise that the frustrations that 
drive sections of the white proletariat to¬ 
wards the BNP are only too real. They re¬ 
ally do get a shitty deal in housing and 


employment. Yet should we drop our social¬ 
ist analysis in order to get an “audience in 
this community”? Of course not. They are 
part of the working class. We seek to win 
them over to socialism. (And let’s not have 
the cheap jibe here that I simply equate 
muslims with fascist sympathisers. My 
point is that many (most?) members of both 
groups are proletarian victims of false con¬ 
sciousness.) 

The SWP has long made the case against 
what it calls ‘substitutionism’: the substi¬ 
tution of self-appointed vanguards for the 
self-activity of the working class. What 
clearer case could one seek than the poli¬ 
tics of al Qa’eda? 

The perpetrators of the September 11 
outrages were - as far as we are aware - 
Egyptian and Saudi rich kids from a bour¬ 
geois background, under the leadership of 
a billionaire. Greater hope for the future lies 
with stone-throwing 15-year-olds on the 
Gaza Strip. Theirs is a collective response 
of the oppressed to repression, not acts of 
individual terrorism. 

Speaking personally, my socialism is fun¬ 
damentally grounded in humanism. Social¬ 
ists condemn the killing of Iraqi kids through 
UN sanctions. Socialists condemn the thou¬ 
sands of people that die as a result of mal¬ 
nutrition every day. And socialists 
condemn the killing of thousands of work¬ 
ers on September 11. 

Not to condemn the massacre of inno¬ 
cents is a sorry kind of chop logic - the anti¬ 
imperialism of fools. The left really has to 
rise above this inconsistency • 

Dave Osier 


Press group 


T he Socialist Alliance Press group originated, as its name im¬ 
plies, as an internet list for the exchange of information and 
the dissemination of press releases prior to the general election. 
Immediately afterwards it was announced by Dave Nellist, our 
national chair, who had been responsible for overseeing the list, 
that it would no longer be moderated. 

As a result, with comrades able to post whatever they wanted, 
it was transformed into a de facto discussion fomm, open to all 
S A members - a decision ratified by the July 28 Liaison Commit¬ 
tee meeting, which also agreed to establish a more restricted list 
for press officers, etc. 

But the decision was not to the liking of the SWP, which has 
continued to complain that the SA Press Group has been taken 
over by “sectarian backbiters”: ie, comrades who publicly disa¬ 
gree with one another and - horror of horrors - sometimes criti¬ 
cise the SWP (see Weekly Worker August 2). 

Recently, with the encouragement of Rob Hoveman, the 
SWP’s main Socialist Alliance representative and an SA vice¬ 
chair, there has been a very public campaign to ‘unsubscribe’ 
from the list, with several SWPers, along with one or two ‘inde¬ 
pendents’, announcing their departure. 

However, at the October 6 Liaison Committee meeting com¬ 
rade Nellist reported that, although 74 people had unsubscribed 
since the election, 54 new people had subscribed, despite the 
complete absence of any publicity for the list. Several additional 
comrades put their names down at the Liaison meeting. 

To subscribe to the Socialist Alliance discussion list email: 
socialistalliance_press-subscribe@yahoogroups.com • 

Peter Manson 


Second edition 

Towards a Socialist 
Alliance party 



Some comrades in the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance say we should settle for a loose 
conglomeration of leftwing groups 
and local campaigns. Others want 
a 'relatively durable’ united front. 
For these comrades the word 
'party’, when it comes to the Social¬ 
ist Alliance, is an anathema. It is 
as if they were anarchists. 

Of course such comrades al¬ 
ready have their own 'party’. Jack 
Conrad argues, however, that there is no 
party. They are groups or, worse, sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed 'line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Such ovganisations might have had some justification as 
long as they kept alive the embers of the revolutionavy tra¬ 
dition. No longer. The Socialist Alliance must become a party 
and seek to arm itself with the most advanced theovy. 

In reality we are already a party in many senses. We have 
a common elected leadership, common election candidates 
and common finances. The Socialist Alliance is also officially 
registered as a party. What matters is not the name, but cre¬ 
ating a genuine party ethos. Drawing on an extensive study 
of histovy and containing a thorough analysis of the sub¬ 
missions to the Socialist Alliance’s pivotal December 1 con¬ 
ference, this booklet presents the ways and means of 
arriving at that end. 

The second edition of To¬ 
wards a Socialist Alliance party con¬ 
tains extensive new material and 
has been updated throughout. 


£ 6.00 


(Includes p&p) 

Available from the CPGB address 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Liaison Committee 

SA debates the war 


D elegates gathered last Saturday in 
Birmingham for the final Liaison Com¬ 
mittee meeting of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance before the December 1 conference on 
structure. While it was one of the more po¬ 
litical Liaison meetings, there was a certain 
torpor as the dead hand of SWP hegemony 
prevented the meeting taking any steps to¬ 
wards increasing the alliance’s profile in the 
anti-war movement. 

However, the meeting also reflected the 
Socialist Alliance’s willingness to move 
away from its parochial amateurism. Com¬ 
rade Declan O’Neill, our treasurer, announced 
his resignation from the post. He said that it 
was an odd state of affairs that saw the alli¬ 
ance with a treasurer in Oldham, a member¬ 
ship officer in Walsall, an address in Coventry 
and a national office in London. This explicit 
recognition of the need for increased cen¬ 
tralisation and professionalism shows how 
much the SA has matured. Two other offic¬ 
ers from the early days of the alliance - John 
Nicholson and Pete McLaren - also figure 
much less. And politics is openly coming to 
the fore. 

It was the war, its nature and the response 
of socialists that was rightly the main busi¬ 
ness of the meeting. While the debate on our 
attitude to the war was quite sharp at times, 
there was little depth. Comrades did not 
have adequate time to develop their points 
and the current SWP majority means that 
everything for the moment goes the way 
John Rees decides. 

This lack of space for full debate points 
once again to the absence of a Socialist Al¬ 
liance political newspaper. While it is fine for 
Globalise Resistance and the anti-war move¬ 
ment to have their own journals, it appears 
that the line of the SWP’s Lindsay German’s 
- that the SA “needs a paper like a hole in the 
head” - still holds. Yet with our own news¬ 
paper different positions could be developed 
with clarity, and debates - at the Liaison Com¬ 
mittee and throughout the SA - would have 
far more depth. Instead the discussion on the 
war was often at cross purposes - a kind of 
dialogue of the deaf. 

Dave Nellist, in introducing the session, 
said that a war situation offers socialists the 
opportunity to speak to thousands more 
people about our ideas. This was disputed 
by Mike Marqusee, who suggested that to 
talk of a war in those terms was out of order. 
The war, he said, was a humanitarian disas¬ 
ter and would throw back class conscious¬ 
ness. But of course war does provide 
revolutionaries with opportunities. In fact, 
while war situations can initially find us swim¬ 
ming in a sea of reaction, the crises they en¬ 
gender can see socialists make great steps 
forward - much more than in ‘normal’ times. 
And of course socialists are not pacifists: we 
are for war - the war of our class against their 
class. 

There were three main motions put for¬ 
ward in the debate. The SWP proposed that 
the SA should throw its weight behind the 
Stop the War Coalition. While this was in 
itself uncontroversial, its purpose was to limit 
the role of the alliance to that of tailing. The 
SWP leadership hopes that in this way ini¬ 
tiative will remain with itself - and hence re¬ 
cruits will come its way. 

The two political motions came from 
Workers Power on the one hand and jointly 
from the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and 
the Communist Party of Great Britain on the 
other. The essential difference was between 
Workers Power’s defence of Afghanistan 
and its Taliban regime and the following 
motion from AWL/CPGB: 

“We urge all local Socialist Alliances and 
all Socialist Alliance members to build anti¬ 
war activity and to establish a clear socialist 
profile within the broad movement around 
the following themes: 

• Stop the war 

• No to imperialism, no to fundamentalism 
• Our main enemy is at home (ie, our prime 
task is class struggle against the Blair gov¬ 


ernment and the British capitalist class) 

• For democracy and secularism 

• Solidarity with all victims of terror: in the 
US and around the world.” 

In speaking to the motion, Martin Thomas 
of the AWL said that, while imperialism at 
home was our main enemy, we cannot duck 
the question of fundamentalism. He said that 
in countries where it was in power fundamen¬ 
talism represented reaction. The closest we 
have in western Europe to movements like 
the Taliban or al Qa’eda is fascism. 

This basic point was greeted with incre¬ 
dulity from leading SWP comrades. They ar¬ 
gued that by coming out against 
fundamentalism and for secularism we are 
not only cutting ourselves off from a dia¬ 
logue with muslim youth, but are giving com¬ 
fort to the ‘racist’ islamophobes in this 
country. Comrade Rees did, however, sym¬ 
pathise with the “Defend Afghanistan” po¬ 
sition of Workers Power, but felt that this 
could give out the wrong message. So, best 
just not to mention fundamentalism at all - 
that was the conclusion of the SWP. 

Mike Marqusee expressed some agree¬ 
ment with the AWL/CPGB motion, as did 
Declan O’Neill. However, comrade Marqusee 
provided cover for the SWP position of po¬ 
litical minimalism and a tendency to liquidate 
into the pacifism of the CND types in the Stop 
the War Coalition. Slogans are generally too 
simple to sum up the complexity of the situ¬ 
ation, he said. 

Mark Hoskisson of Workers Power rebut¬ 
ted this easily enough: “You just can’t win, 
can you?” He said that if he had presented a 
5,000-word treatise, it would have been dis¬ 
missed as too detailed. A pithy slogan or two 
is dismissed as too simplistic. Again, this 
demonstrates the urgent need for an SA 
paper to allow comrades to develop their 
rounded positions in front of the whole mem¬ 
bership, our supporters and the class. 

Both positions were voted down by the 
SWP majority: the AWL/CPGB motion re¬ 
ceived seven votes; Workers Power three. 

The Socialist Party moved a long motion 
trying to give context to the role of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance in the anti-war movement. Its 
intent was to continue the ‘Kidderminster ar¬ 
gument’ . That is, that the Socialist Alliance 
should not get too uppity and attempt to lead 
anything. The SP also moved an amendment 
criticising the way the SWP had down¬ 
graded the Socialist Alliance and organised 
the initial anti-war meetings, both nationally 
and locally. This won the support of just 
about all the non-SWPers present (still not 
enough to get it carried), though Mike Mar¬ 
qusee did point out that this was a bit rich 
coming from the SP. 

Ironically, as the SWP puts the SA on the 
backburner while it turns to its bright and 
shiny anti-war campaign, the SP is pretend- 


T he founding meeting of the Newport Coa¬ 
lition against the War took place on Mon¬ 
day October 8. This followed a demonstration 
in Cardiff on Saturday October 6 against the 
war, with around 150 marching. 

The meeting was attended by members of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, So¬ 
cialist Workers Party, CPGB, Communist Party 
of Britain and the Socialist Labour Party, as 
well as other members of the Welsh Socialist 
Alliance, anti-capitalist campaigners and an¬ 
archists. It was chaired by Robert Griffiths, 
general secretary of the CPB and its parliamen¬ 
tary candidate for Newport East at the gen¬ 
eral election. 

In a refreshing change from typical organ¬ 
ising meetings of the anti-war movement led 
by the SWP, comrade Griffiths began the 
meeting by inviting those present to discuss 
the political issues surrounding the war. The 


ing to champion the role of the SA in a sec¬ 
tarian dig at what it views as its deadly rival. 

The meeting then went on to discuss a 
motion from Vauxhall SA, seeking to over¬ 
turn the previous decision on anti-fascist 
work; a report on trade union activity; and 
an uncontroversial report on the December 
1 structure conference. 

Comrades may remember that at the last 
Liaison Committee meeting, the SWP re¬ 
moved all the decent politics from a motion 
on anti-fascist work which was moved by 
Workers Power. Crucially the following had 
been deleted: “We oppose any calls on the 
racist police or the home secretary to ban 
fascist marches. Every ban by the state is 
used primarily against the left and the anti¬ 
racists.” Stuart King from WP and Vauxhall 
SA argued that this should be reinserted, 
given the recent bans on ANL activity while 
the police often protect the events of the 
BNP. 

Comrade Rees argued against, saying that 
we are not opposed to all calls to ban fascist 
marches, but would just not call for them our¬ 
selves. Steve Score of the Socialist Party said 
that we should be opposed to all bans, as 
they are used to demobilise mass action 
against fascism. Cleverly, Dave Nellist asked 
comrade Rees from the chair if it would be 
acceptable if the motion were to read: “The 
Socialist Alliance will not call on the police 
or home secretary to ban fascist marches.” 
Cornered, comrade Rees was forced to agree 
and the amendment went through, strength¬ 
ening the SA’s position on fascism. 

The only other controversy arose with the 
report on a proposed conference for Social¬ 
ist Alliance trade union activists presented 
by Alan Thomett of the International Social¬ 
ist Group and Mark Hoskisson. The report 
implied a broadening out of the conference 
beyond the ranks of the SA. 

This was opposed by ourselves in the 
CPGB and by comrades in the Socialist Party. 
Dave Nellist argued that we needed to as¬ 
sess our own forces in the unions before or¬ 
ganising a broader conference. The SWP, no 
doubt viewing trade union work as some¬ 
thing beyond the remit of the alliance, voted 
the report through unamended. Unless com¬ 
rades see sense, the conference is in danger 
of being turned into a rally or talking shop, 
and not an event for the mobilisation of SA 
rank and file activists in the union movement. 

Despite the sometimes fractious nature of 
the meeting and the unsatisfactory nature of 
many of the decisions, we are set to step up 
our work in several spheres, not least the 
anti-war movement. As we approach Decem¬ 
ber 1, there is an urgent need for the highest 
possible organisational unity, enabling us to 
achieve much more in all those spheres • 
Marcus Larsen 
SA executive committee member 


ensuing discussion contained a wide vari¬ 
ety of views, ranging from the opinion of a 
CND member that the United Nations should 
indict bin Laden and the Taliban to that of 
the CPGB that, for both workers in the west 
and for the Afghan population, ‘The main 
enemy is at home’ and that this should be¬ 
come the central slogan of the anti-war move¬ 
ment. 

Such political discussion is an essential pre¬ 
requisite for determining what action is nec¬ 
essary and should become the norm for all 
anti-war groups. 

The meeting then moved on to organisa¬ 
tional matters and it was agreed that a regular 
Saturday stall would be put up Newport, 
whilst continuing with the regular vigil already 
taking place. It was also agreed to support the 
October 13 demonstration in London • 

Cameron Richards 


Introducing politics 


For a democratic 
and effective 
Socialist Alliance 

The weaknesses of the anti-war movement provide the strong¬ 
est possible argument for a democratic and effective SA. The 
campaign for a Socialist Alliance party and the campaign to 
defeat the Bush-Blair ‘war on terrorism’ are complementary. The 
one reinforces the other. We must persuade as many prominent 
comrades as possible to join forces in a powerful pro-party bloc. 

Matthew Cay gill, secretary of Leeds S A, and Alan Stevens, 
chair of Greenwich S A, are among the latest to add their names 
to the platform. 

“The Socialist Alliance has grown and developed through 
our collective experience of the general election. We are 
now a registered political party and have the beginnings of 
a national profile, national leadership and we have our 
democratically agreed manifesto. To fight for our manifesto 
(which culminates in socialism), we must move beyond our 
present structures. We need an effective and therefore 
democratic ovganisation. 

The Socialist Alliance is more than an electoral ovganisa¬ 
tion. We need to take initiatives in all fields of society. 

The Socialist Alliance should neither be bureaucratically 
controlled from above nor limited to an ineffective non-ag¬ 
gression pact. 

We need democratic unity above and below. TheSA needs 
clear central priorities with local autonomy and democratic 
rights for members. 

The Socialist Alliance should strive for maximum unity in 
action through debate at the highest level involving a broad, 
wide-ranging and inclusive discussion. The Socialist Alliance 
should strive to ensure that all significant trends find repre¬ 
sentation on leading committees. 

Making the Socialist Alliance an effective weapon in the 
struggle for socialism means that all members must enjoy 
the following rights: 

•freedom of opinion and expression; 

•the right to take part in the formation of Socialist Alliance 
policies; 

•the right to put oneself forward for and to take part in the 
selection of Socialist Alliance candidates; 

• the right to hold officers and representatives of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance to account through democratic mechanisms; 
•the right to collectively recall all elected Socialist Alliance 
officers and committees; 

•the right to form distinct temporavy or longer-term politi¬ 
cal platforms; 

•the right to read, write for and publicly distribute publica¬ 
tions; 

•the right to infovmation about Socialist Alliance activities; 
•the right to political education and socialist theovy in the 
Socialist Alliance.” 

Initial signatories 

Janine Booth (SA candidate, Islington South and Finsbury) 
John Bridge (CPGB representative, SA Liaison Committee) 
Anna Chen (SA press committee) 

Dave Church (SA executive committee) 

Lawrie Coombs (SA candidate, Stockton South) 

Peter Grant (SA candidate, Salford; chair Manchester Picca¬ 
dilly Aslef) 

Marcus Larsen (London SA chair; executive committee) 

Mike Marqusee (SA executive committee) 

Dave Osier (London SA steering committee) 

Lee Rock (London SA steering committee; London regional 
organiser, PCSU) 

Martin Thomas (SA executive committee) 

Neil Thompson (SA candidate, St Helens South; chair region 
9EBU) 

Nick Wrack (SA executive committee; chair Southwark SA) 
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I SA branch_ I 
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I Signature_Date_ " 
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WHICH ROAD? 


FROM OCTOBER 
TO AUGUST 

Pbf Saw! 


Jack Conrad 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolu¬ 
tion, those who preferred compromise with capitalism rather than 
its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 

£4.95 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95 

■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£ 1.00 

Buy all five books for £20.50 and save £4.30. 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 
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Revolution and 


F ailure to come to terms with the nature 
of the Taliban movement today is a sort 
of programmatic revenge for a much 
earlier mistake. Wide sections of the left dis¬ 
missed the April 1978 revolution in Afghani¬ 
stan - led by the Peoples Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan - as a “putsch”. 

Though inevitably some aspects are now 
completely dated, our lengthy extract from The 
revolution in Afghanistan by Emine Engin of 
the Communist Party of Turkey provides use¬ 
ful material to correct this mistaken assess¬ 
ment. Only by grasping the fact that 
Afghanistan had a revolution in 1978 is it 
possible to understand the nature of today’s 
Taliban regime. It is the counterrevolutionary 
opposite of the April Revolution. 

Considered in this light the pro-Taliban 
apologetics we hear from certain quarters has 
a definite source. Thus, in the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party’s October edition of its Socialist 
Review , Clare Fermont gives us a panoramic 
overview of Afghan society since the 19th 
century. She avoids the difficulty of charac¬ 
terising the 1978 April Revolution by failing 
to mention it at all. The nearest we get to it is 
the statement that Afghanistan was simply 
“a battleground in the Cold War between the 
US and the Soviet Union”. It seems that in 
SWP eyes it is this - and this alone - that ac¬ 
counts for the hellhole that is Afghanistan 
today. Indeed, true to the mechanical perspec¬ 
tives of the SWP, she denies the possibility 
that Afghanistan had the societal raw mate¬ 
rial to produce a progressive working class 
movement in any case: 

“When the Russian troops invaded in 1979, 
the US threw its weight behind the Afghan 
armed military resistance (the Mujahadeen) 
and their ‘holy islamic war’ against the ‘infi¬ 
del’ invaders. It was not surprising that the 
Afghan resistance was fought under an 
islamic banner ... the lack of economic devel¬ 
opment meant there was no social basis for a 
‘social democratic’ movement, let alone a so¬ 
cialist one.” 

Thus, comrade Fermont tells us, Afghani¬ 
stan has a long history as the plaything of 
bigger powers. For a time, this took the form 
of superpower rivalry between the US and the 
USSR. As a result of this conflict, the USSR 
invaded and it was this that sparked the civil 
war, as “the islamic movement, for all its reac¬ 
tionary ideas, had a long tradition of fighting 
foreign oppression ...” (ibid). 

In a similar dishonest vein, the Socialist 
Party journal, Socialism Today , also ‘disap¬ 
pears’ the April Revolution, if anything in an 
even cmder way than the SWP. In a piece by 
Per Ake Westerlund, we get this passage: “In 
the 1970s, a growing layer of low-ranking of¬ 
ficers looked to Stalinism as a model, an alter¬ 
native to the capitalist west. Another group 
looked towards islam. In December 1979, Af¬ 
ghanistan was invaded by the Soviet Union 
... against the background of an intensified 
power struggle and military coups” (Septem¬ 
ber). 

In fact, the course of the Afghan tragedy 
was rather different, as Emine Engin detailed 
in her book. The PDPA led a genuine demo¬ 
cratic revolution in 1978 - there was a mass 
base in the working class, the intellegensia and 
the urban poor. Sweeping reforms were intro¬ 
duced and old privileges swept away. Women 
in particular benefited. However, the party was 
deeply split between a revolutionary and an 
opportunist wing - Khalq and Parcham re¬ 
spectively. 

It is true that both wings looked upon the 
Soviet Union as a model to emulate. However 
the national socialism that existed in their pro¬ 
grammatic imaginations was to be achieved 
via two different routes. The evolutionary 
road of conciliation and compromise. The 
revolutionary road of struggle and tur¬ 
bulence. By putting Afghanistan on the revo¬ 
lutionary road the Khalq wing of the PDPA 
stirred the countryside into revolt. 

Social relations were still patriarchal. Tribe 
could count for more than class and the PDPA 
had no properly developed roots in the coun¬ 
tryside. There was a belief that land reform 


delivered from above would be sufficient to 
undermine the power exercised by the imams 
and chiefs in the villages. It was not. Counter¬ 
revolution broke out and gained momentum. 
Hafizullah Amin fought Mujahadeen terror 
with revolutionary terror. And, thinking they 
had true friends in Moscow, the leaders of the 
revolution, first Tarakki, then Amin - asked in 
desperation for help. When it eventually came 
in December 1979 Soviet fraternal aid took the 
form of a counterrevolutionary defence of the 
revolution. Brezhnev had no liking for a hot 
spot smack on the Soviet Union’s borders. The 
first act of the Soviet armed forces was to kill 
Amin and 97 leading members of Khalq , and 
install Babrak Karmal, from the right of the 
party. 

With Afghanistan’s Castro out of the way, 
the conviction was that everything would 
return to normal. It could not. It did not. The 
USA saw its opportunity. Turn Afghanistan 
into the Soviet Union’s Vietnam, was Ronald 
Regan’s slogan. Sophisticated weaponry and 
millions of dollars were pumped in to support 
the Mujahadeen counterrevolution - of which 
the Taliban formed the most reactionary but 
most ideologically coherent strand. 

The Soviet Union withdrew its forces in 
1988 and the beleaguered PDPA government 


1 Brief background 

information on Afghanistan 

In order to arrive at a better understanding of 
our topic let us ... take a brief look at the his¬ 
tory and the socio-economic stmcture of Af¬ 
ghanistan, one of the world’s 20 most 
backward countries. 

Afghanistan is a very old country with a 
deep-rooted history. It is one of the countries 
where feudalism survived the longest. The 
British occupied Afghanistan for the first time 
in 1838, when it was a feudal emirate. The 
Afghan people smashed this occupation. 
However, Afghanistan held an important 
position for British imperialism from the point 
of view of both tsarist Russia and India. There¬ 
fore, the British reoccupied the country be¬ 
tween 1878 and 1880. The people fought 
against this occupation as well, but, as a con¬ 
sequence of a treaty signed between the oc¬ 
cupying forces and Emir Yakup Khan, the 
country became a de facto British colony and 
remained so for 40 years. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, a 
movement called the Afghan Brotherhood, 
similar to the Young Turks, started in Afghani¬ 
stan. This movement, which also included 
some Turkish intellectuals, demanded consti¬ 
tutional government and independence. As 
the movement gained strength with the effects 
of the 1905 revolution, British imperialism 
strove to suppress it. On the other hand, Ger¬ 
man imperialism and the Ottomans supported 
it against the British. 

The victory of the Great October Revolu¬ 
tion, as everywhere else throughout the world, 
had a revolutionising effect on the Afghan 
people. When the leading members of the Af¬ 
ghan Brotherhood were arrested in 1919, an 
armed uprising broke out in Afghanistan. 
Members of the Afghan Brotherhood were 
released from prison, independence was se¬ 
cured and Emir Amanullah Khan, who took 
sides with the Afghan Brotherhood, was 
brought to power. 

The bourgeois-democratic reforms of 
Amanullah Khan, imposed from above, ag¬ 
gravated class contradictions in the country 
and angered the feudal lords. With the sup¬ 
port of British imperialism, reactionaries once 
again seized power as the result of an upris¬ 
ing in 1929 and the Nadir family took power. 

The Nadir family was the representative of 
the feudal lords. Nevertheless, in order to be 


in Kabul - now under Mohammed Najibullah 
- hung on for another four years or so. The 
very fact that it showed this ability to survive 
underlines that this regime was a product of 
something more than a ‘putsch’. Workers 
Power - another of the ‘putsch’ school - tac¬ 
itly admits as much: “the PDPA demonstrated 
that it did have a serious base in Afghanistan” 
(Workers Power September 30). Ditto, the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty: “the fact that 
the Afghan regime the Russians left behind 
them did not collapse for over three years in¬ 
dicates that it was not only a creature of the 
Russians” ( Socialist Organiser April 23 
1992). 

Emine Engin’s book has many flaws, reflect¬ 
ing the illusions and theoretical errors char¬ 
acteristic of the extreme left wing of ‘official 
communism’. However, it underlines that in 
1978, Afghanistan had a revolution. A revo¬ 
lution not imposed from outside, but one that 
grew from the soil of the country itself, a prod¬ 
uct of its contradictions and social struggles. 

This must give us room for optimism and 
hope. Counterrevolution also produces its 
opposite. The Taliban must be overthrown - 
not by US imperialist intervention, but by a 
democratic, secular and working class 
revolution • 

Mark Fischer 


able to keep pace with the 20th century, and 
to avoid a revolutionary outburst, it had to take 
certain steps towards a bourgeois monarchy. 
Under the revolutionary impact of the great 
victory won by the Soviet Union against fas¬ 
cism in World War n, Afghanistan saw a pe¬ 
riod of reforms which lasted from 1946 until 
1952. Political parties were formed, elections 
were held (under the condition that the king 
had the final say), and a certain degree of 
press freedom was granted. However, as the 
logic of these reforms started to bring about 
changes unforeseen by reaction, ‘mad 
Daoud’, who came to power in 1953, took back 
many of the reforms and attempted to turn 
back the clock. 

Between 1953 and 1963, Afghanistan once 
again experienced a period of severe repres¬ 
sion. However, in the meantime, capitalism was 
developing and intensifying the bourgeois- 
democratic potential in society. In accordance 
also with changes in the international arena, 
this potential began to assert itself forcefully 
in the 1960s. In this situation, the monarchy 
was once again obliged to grant certain re¬ 
forms. In 1964, some limited liberties were rec¬ 
ognised and an electoral system, etc, was 
adopted. 

These limited rights, which were granted as 
a result of the social pressures mentioned 
above, at the same time brought about an 
upsurge of social activity. In 1965, the Peo¬ 
ples Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA) 
was founded. Between 1964 and 1973, worker, 
peasant and student movements were bom. 

The year that the PDPA was founded it par¬ 
ticipated in the elections and gained four seats 
in the parliament. The party organised a mass 
demonstration to observe the opening of 
parliament. However, the government banned 
this and three demonstrators were killed when 
government forces fired on the demonstra¬ 
tors. This event had a profound impact and 
became known in the history of the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle as the ‘three scorpions’ 
(named after the old calendar) demonstrations. 
There were subsequent demonstrations on 
the same day every year, attended by thou¬ 
sands, and many more were martyred. For 
example, during the ‘three scorpions demon¬ 
strations in 1970, the young party member 
Abdur Rahman was murdered by reactionar¬ 
ies. 

After 1965 there was a clear upsurge in the 
mass movement. There were student boy- 
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cotts, workers’ strikes, strikes at Afghan Air¬ 
lines, resistance by mining and electrical en¬ 
gineers, and the Paghman peasant 
movements. In these years, many were killed, 
hundreds wounded and thousands arrested. 
There was widespread discontent in the army. 
The rulers were in a panic. In Afghanistan, 
where technology is not widespread at all, 
spies with small cassette recorders and micro¬ 
phones were all over the place. Bribery and 
corruption were rife. Rumour had it that the 
royal family was spending foreign aid on it¬ 
self. 

In the years 1946-1953, Afghanistan had 
seen some activity in the political sphere. 
However, this was mostly on an intellectual 
level and in the form of the defence of certain 
bourgeois views by liberal methods. Whereas 
what was observed after 1965 was altogether 
different: it was a deep-rooted movement, 
embracing vast masses of people. 

It is quite clear that a revolutionary situa¬ 
tion began in Afghanistan in the years 1965- 
1973. The founding of the PDPA was in itself 
an indicator of social pressures in the coun¬ 
try before the revolutionary situation. The 
coup led by Daoud in 1973 was also a direct 
consequence of the revolutionary situation. 
The inability of the mlers to mle, discontent 
among the masses, restlessness within the 
army, attempts by the ruling circles to sup¬ 
press the mass movement and head off a so¬ 
cial explosion - all these found expression in 
the coup of 1973. 

Daoud was a close relative of the king. The 
monarch was overthrown, but replaced by a 
constitutional monarchy. The essence of the 
coup was to avoid a revolution, and to open 
the way for the development of capitalism in 
an evolutionary way. Within this framework, 
Daoud came forward with many promises. He 
even promised socialism! But these promises 
did not and could not go any further than 
being mere demagogy. 

Promises such as the distribution of land, 
etc could have been fulfilled only by revolu¬ 
tionary means, through the active participa¬ 
tion of the masses. But the point of departure 
of the coup was to delude the masses, to pre¬ 
vent revolution, and to guarantee evolution¬ 
ary capitalist development within limits agreed 
upon by the alliance of the bourgeoisie and 
landowners. The coup reflected the fact that, 
in order for these to be accomplished, there 
had been a change in the balance of forces in 
this alliance. No revolutionary initiatives could 
possibly be expected from this coup. 

Daoud’s coup was unable to satisfy the 
people’s demands by mere demagogy. On the 
contrary, as the promises failed to be realised, 
the contradictions within society deepened 
still further. The coup d’etat government was 
sharply split in two within a year. One section 
united with notoriously reactionary forces to 
form a front against the other. As the bank¬ 
ruptcy of the government became more ap¬ 
parent, repression increased. Between the 
years 1973 and 1977, more than 100 members 
of the PDPA were arrested. Censorship of the 
press and prohibitions of strikes became more 
frequent. Scores of progressives and revolu¬ 
tionaries were gunned down. 

After Daoud’s coup the mass movements 



In spite of its 
small size, the 
working class 
was the 
revolutionary 
vanguard of 
Afghan 
society. The 
peasantry was 
also a 

revolutionary 
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Peasant 
insurrections 
in certain 
regions 
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had slowed down for a while. As the real char¬ 
acter of the coup d’etat government became 
clearer, a tendency towards a far more power¬ 
ful explosion was bom. But this time too there 
were attempts to halt it by means of bans and 
the like. For example, when the workers at the 
Prefabricated House Factory went on strike, 
this was banned as an “activity against the 
existing order”. In the same period, many 
peasant, student and teachers’ movements 
were suppressed ... 

The increasing demand for action among 
the masses was reaching such dimensions 
that it could not be stopped by bans. In the 
army too, the mood was changing even 
among those sections which supported 
Daoud’s coup. 

At this time, the party member and trade un¬ 
ion leader, Ahbar Hayber, was murdered. His 
funeral turned into a huge mass demonstra¬ 
tion. Thousands of people poured into the 
streets. The demonstration was marked by 
speeches by leading members of the PDPA. 
Due to these speeches, the decision was 
taken to arrest six PDPA leaders, including 
Tarakki, Amin and Karmal. The government 
lived in fear. Tarakki was arrested on April 25 
1978. Immediately afterwards, Amin was ar¬ 
rested. There existed a strong party organisa¬ 
tion within the army under the direction of 
Amin. Before being taken to prison, Amin is¬ 
sued an order to this party organisation. The 
next morning, on April 27, the insurrection 
began. After 10 hours of fighting, the revolu¬ 
tion ended in victory. 

In order to arrive at a better understanding 
of this revolution, let us now take a brief look 
at the socio-economic structure of Afghani¬ 
stan, the situation of the various classes, and 
the position of the army. 

2. The socio-economic structure 
of Afghanistan 
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Afghanistan is a country which usually oc¬ 
cupies a bottom place in various international 
statistics. It is one of the poorest countries in 
the world. This is closely linked with its socio¬ 
economic structure. 

The first factory in Afghanistan was an 
arms factory built in Kabul in 1886. For a long 
time, this was the only factory in the country. 
That is, the setting up of the first factory was 
not in fact the beginning of a continuous proc¬ 
ess of industrialisation. 

After the insurrection of 1919, King 
Amanullah’s bourgeois-democratic reforms 
did not immediately accelerate capitalist de¬ 
velopment as they were carried out by a feu¬ 
dal establishment. The seizure of power once 
again by the reactionaries in 1929, and the 
consequent abolition of the few 
superstructural reforms that had been made, 
prolonged the life of the old relations of pro¬ 


duction and slowed down the development 
of capitalist forces of production. 

For a long time, the feudal lords formed the 
main part of the class structure of small pro¬ 
ducer-artisans and broad peasant masses. The 
first bourgeois ideas emerged, not from any 
class base in the country, but from bourgeois 
intellectuals under the intellectual influence of 
world capitalism. 

In order to be able to keep pace with the 
times, the monarchy made certain economic 
investments via direct intervention by the 
state. In 1930 the National Bank, and in 1936 
the Cotton Company were founded. They too 
were instrumental in the gradual development 
of a bourgeois class. 

After 1946, the ‘interest’ of imperialism in 
Afghanistan increased. Various contracts 
were signed with the Morrison Company in 
such fields as irrigation networks, mining re¬ 
search, road and canal constmction, etc. Af¬ 
ghanistan had such a backward infrastmcture 
that, in order to be able to render investments 
profitable, and to extend the market, imperial¬ 
ism laid its hands on these fields first. At the 
same time, with Marshall ‘aid’, imperialism paid 
due regard to capitalist development in agri¬ 
culture through the evolution of the feudal 
landowners, and thus to precautions against 
any revolutionary outburst as well. 

After World War II, the comprador commer¬ 
cial bourgeoisie gained strength in Afghani¬ 
stan. A tiny industrial bourgeoisie was 
formed. The overwhelming majority of small 
producer-artisans moved in the direction of 
becoming the middle strata of capitalism. At 
the same time, with the opening of every 
workplace, be it public or private, domestic or 
foreign, the working class developed. 

Prior to 1960, the main industries of Afghani¬ 
stan were the textile, sugar and shoe indus¬ 
tries, and yet they were able to meet only 15% 
of domestic demand. There was only one fac¬ 
tory in the metallurgy sector. In 1953, the total 
number of workers in the constmction indus¬ 
try, transport and mining was about 15,000. 

After 1960, the development of capitalism 
in Afghanistan accelerated. There was also a 
rapid change in the class structure of the coun¬ 
try. But still, as the 1970s began, Afghanistan 
was a country in which capitalist relations of 
production had not yet become dominant. 

Out of a population of 17 million, three mil¬ 
lion were living as nomads raising their own 
livestock. Nearly half the land was held by 
feudal landowners who made up five percent 
of the population. Thirty-six percent of the 
entire mral population was made up of land¬ 
less peasants who were subject to compul¬ 
sory labour, rent-in-kind, etc. 

Seventy-five per cent of the working popu¬ 
lation was engaged in agriculture. Agriculture 
was the country’s main sector of production, 
but it was very backward. The backwardness 
of the technical level of agriculture is reflected 
in the determining role played by weather 
conditions. For example, the drought of 1970- 
1972 created a great food shortage and fam¬ 
ine. The production of wheat and cotton 
declined. There was also a drop of milli ons in 
the number of livestock. 

That part of the economy which was called 
modem industry was developing quickly. Still, 
the total number of workers before the revo¬ 
lution did not exceed 90,000. On the other 
hand, 300,000 people were working in small- 
scale industry which still contained remnants 
of guild traditions. For example, the tradition 
of apprenticeship and masters was still alive. 
Anyone wanting to open a business in the 
field of copper works or shoemaking had to 
give a feast for all his colleagues and obtain 
permission from the elders of that profession 
in order to be approved by the town council 
(AM Baryalai [ed] Afghanistan democratic 
republic annual Saur [April] 7 1358 [1979], 
Government Publishing House, pi,358)... 

In short, Afghanistan was really a very 
backward, dependent country where capital¬ 
ist production relations, closely bound up 
with widespread feudal forms, were newly de¬ 
veloping in the direction of becoming the 
dominant mode of production. In agriculture, 


the development of capitalism was a process 
which followed a very slow evolutionary path, 
and which had still advanced very little even 
from the point of view of the feudal landown¬ 
ers becoming capitalist. The class differentia¬ 
tion of capitalism was at a very backward level 
among the vast peasant masses. The tradi¬ 
tions of the guilds were still alive among small 
producers in the towns. 

As capitalist production forces developed, 
however slowly, they aggravated the contra¬ 
dictions in society and, with ever growing 
force, imposed the necessity of a democratic 
revolution which would sweep away the ob¬ 
structions in their way. The unrest which 
started in the 1960s was a consequence of this. 

As for the position of the classes in the revo¬ 
lution that was to come, in our epoch - one in 
which the working class is at the centre - a 
working class, however small, was bom in Af¬ 
ghanistan. Because of its fear of the epoch 
and of its representative in Afghanistan, the 
bourgeoisie had long abandoned any revo¬ 
lutionary tradition. The development of the 
bourgeoisie had at any rate been realised 
under the wing of the landowners and of their 
state, which was taking steps towards becom¬ 
ing bourgeois. Due to its fear of revolution, 
the bourgeoisie never broke this alliance. 
However, in time the balance of forces within 
this alliance changed. 

In spite of its small size, the working class 
was the revolutionary vanguard of Afghan 
society. The peasantry was also a revolution¬ 
ary force. Peasant insurrections in certain re¬ 
gions demonstrated this in practice. However, 
due to its generally scattered and unorgan¬ 
ised nature, the discontent and revolutionary 
potential of the peasantry was reflected in its 
most organised fashion within the army. 

As the state was not an established, expe¬ 
rienced bourgeois state, the army too had a 
contradictory character, different from that of 
its counterparts in many capitalist countries. 
The state was becoming a bourgeois state to 
the extent that the feudal landowners were 
becoming bourgeois and the bourgeoisie 
gained in strength, in a process which un¬ 
folded according to the balance of forces 
within the alliance of feudal landowners and 
bourgeoisie. This situation imparted to the 
army a contradictory character which was 
concretely reflected in the coup of 1973. 

It had become imperative to clear the way 
for capitalism in the society. This necessity 
reflected itself in two ways. One was the de¬ 
mand for democratic revolution, a demand 
which emanated from the peasant masses. 
The other, chosen by the bourgeoisie, was 
evolutionary development in alliance with the 
feudal landowners. The army embodied con¬ 
tradictions which stemmed both from the fact 
that the state was not in any one set of hands 
and also from the contradiction between the 
evolutionary and revolutionary ways of be¬ 
coming bourgeois. 

Thus the revolutionary potential of the 
peasantry was reflected even among the of¬ 
ficer ranks in a manner which could never be 
met within the army of an established capital¬ 
ist country. What the PDPA did was to de¬ 
velop this revolutionary potential reflected in 
the army through intensive ideological edu- 
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cation and to direct it towards the posi¬ 
tion of the working class. With this ideo¬ 
logical education it led the revolutionary 
democratic officers and soldiers to adopt 
more consistent revolutionary positions. 

Afghanistan set out from the demand 
for a democratic revolution which would 
clear the way for capitalist development, 
but went on to a revolution which could 
lead the country to socialism. The crea¬ 
tive revolutionary approach of the Khalq 
wing, which may be regarded as the only 
representative of the PDPA, played a vital 
role in this. 

3. The PDPA and the April 
Revolution 

The April Revolution was a very impor¬ 
tant event in several respects. The rea¬ 
son for this has to do with the exemplary 
initiative and creativity shown by the 
PDPA. 

While the question of whether or not 
this was a coup or a revolution is being 
discussed in bourgeois and petty bour¬ 
geois intellectual circles, the revolution¬ 
ary impact of the April Revolution had a 
share, for example, in the revolution in 
Iran. 

Now let us look at the April Revolu¬ 
tion in connection with the history of the 
PDPA and touch upon the question of 
coup or revolution. 

The PDPA was founded in 1965, un¬ 
der the leadership of Tarakki. On its 
founding, it was announced that the 
party was “the party of the working class 
armed with the ideology of the working 
class”. However, any party founded as 
the party of the working class in a coun¬ 
try like Afghanistan could not be ex¬ 
pected to be a fully working class party, 
without a struggle and splits among vari¬ 
ous tendencies showing themselves al¬ 
most immediately. And, in fact, such was 
the case in a very short time. 

In 1966 began the publication of the 
party weekly, Khalq (The People). 
Babrak Karmal opposed its views and 
began to organise an anti-party faction. 
The Khalq was banned with its sixth is¬ 
sue. In contrast, the Babrak Karmal group 
started to publish a legal organ, called 
Par chain (Flag). In this organ, even 
worse than bourgeois tailism, this group 
defended some of the reforms which had 
been put into effect by the monarchy in 
1964 (reforms which are implemented by 
reactionary establishments or forces, and 
which provide social process via the 
evolutionary path of reaction, can abso¬ 
lutely not be supported). It attacked the 
revolutionary trend in its legal organ, 
which was permitted by the monarchy. 
For this reason, Amin used the expres¬ 
sion “aristocratic kids” for the Parcham 
group ( ibid p788). 

Thus, in 1967, the party split along two 
main lines: one revolutionary and one 
reformist. The revolutionary wing passed 
into party history as the Khalq, the re¬ 
formist as the Parcham. The people’s 
revolution in Afghanistan was a popu¬ 
lar revolution which also confirmed in 
practice the revolutionary character of 
the Khalq. 

Following the split in 1967, the coup in 
1973 rendered the differences between 
the two lines even clearer, and became a 
turning point in the development of both. 

After Daoud’s coup, the Parcham 
group directly supported the govern¬ 
ment. As different views emerged within 
the government, the Parcham became 
the tail of the right wing of the govern¬ 
ment. In the face of the left-sounding 
promises of the government, the Khalq 
came forward initially with the proposal 
for a united front. When the government 
failed to keep its promises, it drew the 
necessary lessons. Realising that, due to 
its very nature, this government would 
not be able to keep its promises, it took a 
stand against the government. The 
Khalq argued that the republic declared 
by Daoud was “royal property”, that this 
government represented the bourgeois- 
aristocratic partnership and would be in¬ 
capable of giving anything at all to the 
masses, that the county’s problems 
could be solved only by a radical revo¬ 
lution, and that this was what the gov¬ 


ernment feared most. As the true face of 
the government began to appear before 
the masses, the Khalq became stronger. 

Daoud’s coup caused the Khalq line 
to develop. The inclusion of spokesmen 
of the ‘national’ bourgeoisie in the gov¬ 
ernment showed the Khalq the tme na¬ 
ture of the national bourgeoisie. Panjehri 
... counted among the lessons of the 
coup the fact that the national bourgeoi¬ 
sie can only support half-baked reforms 
(ibid pi ,450). 

He points out that, in general, the na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie “is terribly frightened 
of the complete democratisation of the 
social and political system and of radical 
revolutionary changes in the society”. 
He also states that the party cadres were 
warned not to forget the lessons of ex¬ 
periences such as those in the Sudan, in 
Egypt and India... 

Another lesson drawn by the Khalq 
wing of the PDPA from the coup was the 
special importance, in a backward coun¬ 
try like Afghanistan, of working in the 
army. In doing this, the Khalq wing did 
not reject the general principles of Marx¬ 
ism in regard to the army. These general 
principles were stated, as was their cor¬ 
rectness, but it was emphasised that, in 
Afghanistan, these principles would be 
put into practice in a somewhat different 
order. 

In general, as the class struggle devel¬ 
ops, the army is used as a means of sup¬ 
pressing the revolutionary forces; but as 
the class struggle develops further, it in¬ 
evitably splits the army. Party work within 
the army is always necessary. Taking the 
social structure of Afghanistan into con¬ 
sideration, these general principles were 
put into practice, with emphasis right 
from the beginning on the party’s work 
within the army. But the task of smash¬ 
ing the state apparatus was not rejected. 
Speaking of general principles, Amin 
said the following in a speech he deliv¬ 
ered after the revolution: “The first and 
most fundamental proletarian revolution¬ 
ary task... is to smash the old state appa¬ 
ratus and establish the dictatorship of 
the proletariat.” 

After the 1973 coup, Tarakki gave 
Amin the task of work in the army. Under 
the command of Amin, intensive ideo¬ 
logical education was started within the 
main body of the army. At the same time, 
the Khalq wing carried out practices of 
its own during official military manoeu¬ 
vres. Amin used to see Tarakki once a 
week and gave reports twice a year. In 
1976, Amin reported that a reliable, Khalq 
section in the army was ready. 

In 1977, Daoud became very frightened 
of the development of the PDPA along 
the path of its Khalq wing. Comparing 
the two wings, the Khalq and the 
Parcham , he said that the former was 
dangerous. It soon became clear that he 
would take action if there was no reconcili¬ 
ation. Consequently, on the initiative of 
Tarakki, the Khalq and Parcham were 
united and given equal rights in the lead¬ 
ership irrespective of the difference in 
strength. All the party organisations fol¬ 
lowed suit. The situation in the army, 
however, did not change... 

If the party units within the army had 
united, revolution would have been 
dropped from the agenda. Soldiers be¬ 
longing to the Parcham wing were be¬ 
ing educated in how to defend Daoud, 
while those belonging to the Khalq wing 
were being educated in how to overthrow 
him. Unification would have meant ob¬ 
scuring the aim of revolution. 

Amin continued to educate the Khalq 
organisation in the army as before even 
after the unification in the party. The situ¬ 
ation in the country was becoming tense. 
As activity among the masses increased, 
and as the PDPA stretched out to town¬ 
ships, villages and nomads’ tents, the 
repressive nature of the Daoud regime 
was becoming clearer. The revolutionary 
situation was maturing. In accordance 
with this, Amin began to turn education 
in the army into practical planning. 

In the January 1979 issue of Problems 
of peace and socialism comrade Zeray 
from the PDPA describes the situation 
in the pre-revolution period as follows: 


“The masses were ready to revolt. Liv¬ 
ing conditions were rapidly deteriorating 
... More than one million Afghans emi¬ 
grated to Iran alone. The legitimacy of 
the official authorities had been greatly 
shaken in the eyes of the people ... or¬ 
ders were not being followed ... A most 
significant fact is that we have worked 
actively among the people for 13-14 
years, we have led the popular move¬ 
ment. Before the revolution our party was 
a significant force with 50,000 members 
and close sympathisers and this fright¬ 
ened the regime.” 

It was obvious that the leadership of 
the PDPA would soon be arrested. 
Tarakki and Amin decided that, in the 
event of such an arrest, party members 
and sympathisers within the army 
should immediately launch an insurrec¬ 
tion. Amin saw to it that various plans 
devised for this purpose were rehearsed 
10 times. These drills were skilfully con¬ 
cealed under the cover of general military 
manoeuvres. Among soldiers and offic¬ 
ers belonging to the party, a list was pre¬ 
pared of those who would be 
commanders during the insurrection. The 
party’s military chain of command was 
determined. 

At midnight on April 25 1978, Tarakki 
and Karmal were arrested by police. Amin 
was also taken under house arrest the 
same night and, having learned about the 
arrest of Tarakki, issued the order for the 
insurrection through his child. The insur¬ 
rection began on the morning of April 27, 
exactly one day after the morning Amin 
had been taken to prison... 

By 7 o’clock the insurrection was suc¬ 
cessful. Tarakki, Amin, and one of the 
‘equal rights’ leaders of the PDPA, 
Babrak Karmal, were at the State Radio 
House... 

4. The April Revolution was 
not a coup 

As we mentioned above, one of the dis¬ 
cussions to which the revolution in Af¬ 
ghanistan gave rise is that as to whether 
it constituted a coup or a revolution. For 
example, in Turkey Revolutionary Path , 
Liberation and Accumulation (Dev Yol , 
Kurtuluf and Birikim) all say that it was 
a coup. Those who call it a coup put for¬ 
ward such views as that the revolution 
was effected through an uprising in the 
army, that a section of the counterrevo¬ 
lutionary muslim guerrillas had found a 
base among the peasantry, and that the 
revolution was announced to the coun¬ 
try over the radio. 

Let us too touch briefly upon the ques¬ 
tion of coup or revolution. 

While explaining the term ‘putsch’, 
which is the exact equivalent in German 
of the word ‘coup’, Lenin said the follow¬ 
ing: “The term ‘putsch’, in its scientific 
sense, may be employed only when the 
attempt at insurrection has revealed noth¬ 
ing but a circle of conspirators or stupid 
maniacs, and has aroused no sympathy 
among the masses” (VI Lenin CW Vol 22, 
Moscow 1977, p355). 

This explanation generalises efforts to 
seize power through a plot isolated from 
the masses under the concept of putsch. 
The concept of coup d’etat or ‘blow 
against the state’ is also included in Len¬ 
in’s generalisation. A coup d’etat also 
involves a plot isolated from the masses, 
but here it originates from within the state 
itself: eg, military coup, palace coup, etc. 

While talking about the coup d’etats 
of Bonaparte and Bismarck, Engels said: 
“In politics there are only two determin¬ 
ing forces: the organised force of the 
state, the army, and the disorganised 
natural force of the popular masses” (F 
Engels The role of force in history Inter¬ 
national Publishers, New York, 1968, p62). 
In connection with the coups of Bona¬ 
parte and Bismarck, we see that Engels’s 
explanation reflects the understanding 
that a coup rests on a certain support 
within the state, not on the masses, and 
that it has the character of a plot isolated 
from the masses. 

When we look at history we see that 
in general this type of coup reflects a 
struggle for power within the ruling class 
which controls the state. The decisive 


factor in such a struggle is the balance 
of forces within the state mechanism. 
The consequences of the coup for the 
country as a whole can vary according 
to the particular situation within which 
the country finds itself. 

Again, when we look at history, we 
also see revolutions which have the ap¬ 
pearance of coups. However, the only 
way in which revolutionary views which 
take the side of the oppressed classes, 
and defend radical changes that can be 
implemented through broad mass partici¬ 
pation, can gain strength within the old 
state apparatus is as a reflection within 
the state of the mood and revolutionary 
potential of the masses. Revolutionary 
views cannot gain strength within the old 
state apparatus in isolation from the 
masses and then, resting on this strength, 
carry out a coup “in isolation from the 
masses”. 

For this reason, revolutionary coups 
are either the unsuccessful and easily 
crushed attempt of a small group, or a 
revolution which, even if in form it resem¬ 
bles a military coup, for example, has in 
reality created a genuinely organised 
vanguard from the petty bourgeois revo¬ 
lutionary military cadres in the army. In 
history, such examples have led the po¬ 
tential which they themselves objec¬ 
tively represent to explode the day after 
the coup by bringing the masses out 
onto the streets. Just as in Iran the revo¬ 
lution found its subjective factor in the 
mullahs, it may also find it among revo¬ 
lutionary officers in the army. In such 
cases, the seizure of power appears in 
form as a coup, but in essence it is a revo¬ 
lution under the leadership of petty bour¬ 
geois military cadres. (The future of a 
revolution led by petty bourgeois revo¬ 
lutionaries is another question.) 

If we look at the events in Afghanistan 
from this point of view, again it is a revo¬ 
lution. Nevertheless, the Afghanistan 
revolution was not this type of revolu¬ 
tion. We will return to this below. What 
we want to emphasise here is that if, with¬ 
out looking at the essence of the matter, 
we call every revolution which appears 
to be a military one a coup, and if we then 
label it to be “isolated from the masses” 
because counterrevolutionary attempts 
have intensified - as they would naturally 
be expected to do - we would be in a situ¬ 
ation where “the finger points at the 
moon while the fools are looking at the 
finger”. This logic would lead to calling 
the October Revolution a coup. 

In Russia as well, soldiers made up an 
important section of the striking force. 
Clashes were brief and power was seized 
with relatively few losses. What did last 
for a long time were the sharp and bloody 
clashes throughout the civil war. And in 
the civil war certain backward sections 
of the people took the side of counter¬ 
revolution. Was the October Revolution 
a ‘coup’? 

Before the October Revolution, Ixnin 
said that if, in a peasant country, matters 
have come to a peasant uprising, it is 
sufficient even if there are no other symp¬ 
toms of a nationwide crisis. Then he enu¬ 
merates the other symptoms as well, 
referring to a heating up of the national 
question, the situation in the army and 
“the mood of the whole nation” (VI Lenin 
CW Vol 26, Moscow 1977, pp79-80). 

Lenin enumerated the following as the 
guarantee of the Bolsheviks’ success in 
an uprising: 1. we can launch a surprise 
attack from three points; 2. we have slo¬ 
gans that guarantee us support among 
the peasants; 3. we have a majority in the 
country; 4. the disorganisation among 
the Mensheviks and the Socialist Revo¬ 
lutionaries is complete; 5. we are techni¬ 
cally in a position to take power in 
Moscow; 6. we have thousands of armed 
workers and soldiers in Petrograd who 
could at once seize the Winter Palace, the 
general staff building, the telephone ex¬ 
change and the large printing presses 
(ibid pp83-84). After enumerating these 
conditions for an uprising, Lenin said that, 
given these conditions, it would be 
treachery not to treat insurrection as an 
art” (ibid pp22-23). 

Let us now return to Afghanistan in 


the light of these comments of Lenin. We 
have mentioned the existence of a revo¬ 
lutionary situation in the country. The 
situation prior to the April Revolution 
was developing in the direction of a na¬ 
tionwide crisis. Firstly, the stirrings of a 
peasant uprising were felt in the mral ar¬ 
eas just as in 1970-72. In 1978 The Times 
wrote as follows: “The acute food short¬ 
age led to wide-scale discontent and dis¬ 
satisfaction in the first months of this 
year” (The Times May 2 1978). 

Then the murder of Akhbar Hayber, 
one of the leaders of the PDPA, on April 
17 1978 sparked off broad reaction, in¬ 
cluding a 50,000-strong funeral march as 
well as other demonstrations... 

The conditions for an uprising were 
maturing. It was not for nothing that the 
order for the uprising was connected 
with the arrest of the PDPA leaders. It is 
very obvious that this was to serve as 
the “turning point” mentioned by Lenin. 
And so it was. 

Using criteria similar to those Lenin 
cited for Russia we may say that the 
PDPA had: 1. slogans which guaranteed 
the support of the discontented peas¬ 
ants; 2. from the social-psychological 
point of view, a majority in the country 
(and this is what Lenin was referring to 
when he spoke of a majority in regard 
to Russia); 3. a situation which made it 
difficult for even lukewarm friends to 
support Daoud and in which a clear in¬ 
justice had been perpetrated; 4. the 
possibility of a surprise attack; 5. tech¬ 
nical ability and thousands of armed 
soldiers which would enable the seizure 
of various centres. More factors could 
be enumerated. 

Once the conditions for an uprising 
have appeared, the rest is a matter of art. 
This is one point on which the question 
of coup or revolution has been confused. 
In regard to the art aspect of the upris¬ 
ing, the Khalq organisation and its sym¬ 
pathisers within the army were chosen 
as the striking force. Lenin said: “The 
exploiters can be defeated at one stroke 
in the event of a successful uprising at 
the centre, or of a revolt in the army” (VI 
Lenin CW Vol 28, Moscow 1977, p252). 

By succeeding in carrying out a revo¬ 
lution, the PDPA succeeded in passing 
a test. It drew up a definite policy, taking 
into account the mood of the masses, the 
position of its enemies and lukewarm 
friends, etc. The revolutionary army 
which it formed within the army was loyal 
to this policy. In this respect, the revolu¬ 
tion in Afghanistan was not a revolution¬ 
ary explosion of a type which created its 
subjective factor in revolutionary soldiers 
within the army. The revolutionaries in 
the army did not fill a vacuum in the po¬ 
litical sphere: rather they formed a revo¬ 
lutionary army under the political 
leadership of the PDPA; they performed 
a military function. 

When the revolution was announced 
over the radio hundreds of thousands of 
people poured into the streets all over 
Afghanistan. The Trotskyists have 
seized on this, notwithstanding the fact 
that, although the Bolsheviks too were 
in the majority before the October Revo¬ 
lution, the overwhelming majority of the 
population of Russia learned of the revo¬ 
lution via the telegraph or over the radio 
where there was one! This is something 
related to the art aspect of the matter. To 
understand revolution as something in 
which the absolute majority of the peo¬ 
ple, organised in regular armies, strikes 
as one, would be nothing but the other 
side of a parliamentarist understanding, 
replacing the number of votes by a head 
count. 

Immediately following the revolution, 
a Revolutionary Council in which the 
PDPA was in the majority was formed. It 
took revolutionary decisions on vital 
topics, decisions which further increased 
the revolutionary enthusiasm of the 
masses. This enthusiasm is reflected in 
photographs taken after the revolution. 
Thousands of working people on horses 
and on foot, with red banners in their 
hands, poured into the streets ... These 
photographs document the treachery of 
calling what was a revolution a ‘coup’ • 
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‘WAR ON TERRORISM’ 


Pakistan in turmoil 


Farooq Tariq, general secretary of the Labour Party Pakistan, describes the situation in his country following 
the onslaught on Afghanistan. As the comrade makes clear, the working class faces two great dangers. On the 
one hand, Musharaf’s military government and its US backers. On the other, islamic fundamentalism and 
black reaction. There must be a fightback on two fronts. Farooq Tariq’s text has been slightly edited 


T housands of Pakistani religious ele¬ 
ments, including young students, took 
to the streets all over Pakistan on the first 
day of the bombing of Afghanistan. At La¬ 
hore, over a dozen demonstrations were or¬ 
ganised by the religious parties. In particular 
Peshawar and Quetta, two cities close to Af¬ 
ghanistan, have seen massive demonstra¬ 
tions. Police tried to break them up with tear 
gas and baton charges. 

Will these demonstrations be able to take 
the masses with them in the coming days? 
What is the future for the military regime in 
Pakistan? What is the general mood among 
ordinary Pakistanis after the US attacks? 
These are some of the questions that will be 
examined in this article. 

The air attack on Afghanistan brought re¬ 
sentment among ordinary Pakistanis across 
the country, although the level of anger var¬ 
ies from area to area. There is a very militant 
mood developing in the North West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, the two provinces 
bordering Afghanistan. The general feeling 
among working people was that now the 
Taliban will retaliate and that the US has not 
done well from this attack. 

“Is this not terrorism?” Nazir Bhatti, a mo¬ 
tor mechanic, asked me, while commenting on 
the present situation. “If Americans die, that 
is very bad. If Afghanis die, it is no problem 
for the rich countries,” Nazir said. The com¬ 
ments of a hotel worker at Sahiwal, a district 
in central Punjab, just three hours after the 
bombing, were similar. When we stopped at a 
cafe last night, he told us that he thought there 
would be a lot of bloodshed now the US has 
attacked. 

The mood in Punjabi cities is different from 
that in the villages. In the villages, Osama bin 
Laden is becoming something of a folk hero. 
He is worshipped everywhere and has be¬ 
come the person to follow. How this will be 
translated into action is yet to be seen. But 
one aspect is very clear: the US has brought 
more hostility upon itself by these air attacks. 

The military regime has, however, become 
more popular among the traders and rich peo¬ 
ple. They see opportunities to make money 
resulting from the new policy. Every day, one 
or another foreign secretary or prime minister 
is visiting Pakistan - praising the brave stand 
the military has taken by supporting the US 
and its allies in combating ‘terrorism’ and tell¬ 
ing the regime of their plans to generate eco¬ 
nomic activity. What great hypocrisy on the 
part of these gentlemen in grey suits, who 
were previously lecturing the military regime 
constantly on the great fruits of democracy 
and a non-nuclear Pakistan. Following Blair’s 
visit, Cohn Powell is coming here to declare 
his appreciation for the timely help given by 
Pakistan to the US and its allies. 

But ordinary Pakistanis are not impressed. 
With rising unemployment and price hikes - 
the result of blindly following IMF and World 
Bank policies - it is the masses who pay. With 
the ongoing attacks on Afghanistan, the feel¬ 
ings of hatred for the military regime and US 
imperialism will grow. A fact that general 
Musharaf has noted, as witnessed by his plea 
in a televised speech on October 8 that the 
US military action should be short and sharp. 
But there is no short, sharp way of dealing 
with those who have been trained and 
equipped by the same power who today de¬ 
clares them terrorists. 

The heroes of the past have become villains. 


For the military regime the jihad of yesterday 
becomes the terrorism of today. For us, the 
left forces of Pakistan, those who were fanat¬ 
ics earlier remain so today. US imperialism was 
the enemy yesterday: so it remains today. But 
for the religious fanatics, the US was a great 
source of help for their jihad in the 80s. Now 
it is a great Satan that must be destroyed at all 
costs. 

In a debate before September 11 in 
Islamabad with Liaqat Baluch, the second in 
command of Pakistan’s fanatical and most 
powerful religious party, the main arguments 
heard against the religious parties’ politics 
were that they have always been tied up with 
those of successive military regimes. The re¬ 
ligious parties have been used at every im¬ 
portant juncture of Pakistani politics by the 
military, I told the audience in Baluch’s pres¬ 
ence. Whenever the military want of get rid of 
a civil government, the religious parties are 
very much willing to do the dirty work of cre¬ 
ating a ‘breakdown in law and order’. 

Liaqat Baluch became very angry when I 
said that in the 80s it was US dollars and not 
jihad that was the guiding principle for the fight 
against the Soviets. But most of the religious 
parties are now openly opposing their mas¬ 
ters of the past, hoping to catch the new mood 
of the masses. 

After September 11, whenever general 
Musharaf appears on TV he seems upset and 
agitated. He wants to say many things, but 
does not say them. He knows what can hap¬ 
pen to him. He is playing with fire. By siding 
with US imperialism, he has turned many of 
his former friends into enemies. October 7, 
along with the US attack, also brought the 
news of top ranking changes among army 
generals. Two of Musharaf’s close allies had 
to go. Apparently, a close friend of the fanati¬ 
cal religious forces has been promoted as joint 
chief of army staff. 

General Musharaf may be receiving prime 
ministers and foreign secretaries every day - 
an unprecedented situation for Pakistan - but 
this is unlikely to help stabilise his regime. We 
do not expect massive outside help to lay the 
basis for a recovery in the ever-declining 
economy of Pakistan. On the contrary, there 
is a growing danger of the development of a 
reactionary popular movement against his 
policies. A lot more blood may be shed than 
the military regime expects. Musharaf says 
that the nation is with him. For him ‘nation’ 
means the traders, exporters, feudal lords and 
capitalists who smell US dollars. But ordinary 
Pakistanis are becoming more and more vo¬ 
cal against his policies. 

He may lose power earlier than many think. 
It may be an assassination attempt by a fa¬ 
natic or change in leadership from within the 
regime. He is not as strong as he appears to 
be. He may have bought some time, but he 
has not bought peace of mind. 

Unfortunately, those who have been say¬ 
ing that US imperialism is an enemy of the 
workers nationally and internationally are in 
a very weak position. Their political terminol¬ 
ogy has been proved correct with the passage 
of time, but they do not have the power or re¬ 
sources to see this reflected on a mass level. 

It is not the old faces of the left that have 
now surfaced. It is the new and young voices 
around the Labour Party Pakistan who are 
eager to build a peace movement and oppose 
all those who believe that they can use the 
language of terror and suppression • 


a 

The mood in 
Punjabi cities 
is different 
from that in 
the villages. In 
the villages, 
Osama bin 
Laden is 
becoming 
something of 
a folk hero. He 
is worshipped 
everywhere 
and has 
become the 
person to 
follow. How 
this will be 
translated into 
action is yet to 
be seen. But 
one aspect is 
very clear: the 
US has 

brought more 
hostility upon 
itself by these 
air attacks 
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My enemy’s enemy 


L ast week’s debate, hosted by the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty, on the left’s re¬ 
sponse to the terrorist attacks on America and 
the imperialist war was attended by around 
40 people. The platform consisted of the AWL 
itself, along with speakers from Workers 
Power, the CPGB and the Worker Communist 
Party of Iraq. 

Given the fact that clear divisions have 
opened up within the Socialist Alliance over 
our attitude to September 11 and the subse¬ 
quent war drive, it is disappointing, as Marcus 
Larsen of the CPGB pointed out, that the 
meeting was not run under the rubric of the 
Socialist Alliance. That John Rees and Rob 
Hoveman on behalf of the Socialist Workers 
Party vetoed the proposal to transform the 
meeting in this way is symptomatic of the 
SWP’s downgrading of the SA in the name 
of developing the Stop the War Coalition. 

Clearly building the SA goes hand in hand 
with ensuring that the anti-war campaign is 
big and effective. These two tasks are not 
counterposed - but of the two it is the Social¬ 
ist Alliance which is a long-term project. That 
is why it is cmcial that our differences are de¬ 
bated out openly. But of course the SWP sees 
itself as the party. Not the Socialist Alliance. 
The S A is merely a transmission belt for them. 

Opening on behalf of the AWL, Sean Mat- 
gamna condemned both the terrorist attacks 
of September 11 and the Taliban regime in 
Afghanistan. The AWL has made many cor¬ 
rect criticisms of the ‘Taliban defencist’ pos¬ 
ture adopted by sections of the left, most 
notably the SWP itself. However, its criticism 
has been blunted by a tendency to overcom¬ 
pensate for this and stray into the ‘first camp’. 
Comrade Matgamna argued: “If they [the US 
and its allies - RG] could line up bin Laden and 
his people and take them out, then that would 
be fine.” It is true that communists would 
mourn the death of bin Laden at the hands of 
Bush as little as they would mourn Bush’s 
death at the hands of bin Laden. However, as 
comrade Larsen pointed out in his opening, 
such a statement ignores the question of 
agency and is therefore an abstraction. 

Unfortunately this tendency mars the 
AWL’s arguments, which are often in essence 


correct, allowing, for example, Workers Power 
comrades to present themselves as ‘consist¬ 
ent anti-imperialists’ by contrast. This was the 
stance of WP’s Mark Hoskisson, who put the 
‘Taliban defencist’ side of the argument to the 
meeting. For him the problem with the AWL 
was that its positions “equate fundamental¬ 
ism with imperialism”. While rightly pointing 
out that imperialism is the “principal force of 
reaction in the world”, he seems to imagine 
that this means the struggle against less pow¬ 
erful forces of reaction should be put on hold. 

So for Workers Power the immediate task 
of the Afghan people is to bloc with their 
Taliban mlers in the fight against the US; only 
after imperialism’s defeat can the fight to over¬ 
throw the regime be resumed - even though 
comrade Hoskisson made it clear he was well 
aware of the hatred felt by the overwhelming 
majority for the Kabul government. 

Comrade Aso Kemal, speaking on behalf 
of the Worker Communist Party of Iraq, like 
the other speakers took issue with the line 
pursued by Workers Power. He described is¬ 
lamic fundamentalism is “an apartheid against 
humanity”. Supporting the view that the work¬ 
ing class needs to put forward its own inde¬ 
pendent position, which obviously means 
fighting consistently against both sides of 
this conflict, he argued for a movement that 
was “against terrorism but not for the US”. 

Comrade Larsen attempted to draw out 
what the logic of ‘defending Afghanistan’ 
meant in practice, beyond filling the pages of 
the left press with articles which seek to down¬ 
play the thoroughly reactionary nature of the 
Taliban regime. Rhetorically he asked: “Are 
the comrades seriously intending to mobilise 
international brigades to Afghanistan?” 

From the floor Bob Pitt, editor of What Next?, 
expressed perfectly the softness on the coun¬ 
terrevolutionary regime in Kabul shared by so 
many on the left. He argued that ‘ ‘within islamic 
fundamentalism there is a legitimate anti-im¬ 
perialism”. For such comrades any anti-impe¬ 
rialism is “legitimate” - irrespective of its 
murderous, repressive, anti-working class 
nature. This is where ‘my enemy’s enemy is 
my friend’ takes you • 

Robert Grace 
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TORY CONFERENCE 

Consigned to the shadows 


Iain Duncan Smith has declared war on the racist right of the 
Conservative Party. But it was Blair and New Labour who 
were the winners in Blackpool, writes Michael Malkin 


IDS: RIP 



I t is proverbially an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good. For the Tories, 
though they can never admit it, the 
events of September 11 have come as 
something of a relief. 

The Conservative Party’s catastrophic 
second consecutive landslide defeat in 
the June general election and its subse¬ 
quent protracted, divisive and increas¬ 
ingly acrimonious leadership contest 
created gaping wounds that would by 
now have been festering for all to see. 
No theatrical show of unity in the Win¬ 
ter Gardens could have hidden the fact 
that here was a party split from top to 
bottom on the issue of Britain’s relations 
with Europe; a party struggling appar¬ 
ently in vain to create a new identity for 
itself, and a new sense of purpose. 

Thanks to Osama bin Laden, all these 
problems can - for the moment - be set 
aside. The conventions of party politics 
have been temporarily suspended. Na¬ 
tional unity is the watchword and the 
largely unknown Iain Duncan Smith has 
been forced to tail behind Tony Blair’s 
shadow in what should have been his 
first outing in the limelight. 

His task is formidable; his ultimate 
goal of transforming the Tories into a 
credible opposition capable of appearing 
electable by 2005 seems unachievable. 
A poll commissioned by The Daily Tel¬ 
egraph shows that a large majority of the 
public still believe the Conservative Party 
to be “out of touch, old, divided, weak 
and intolerant” (October 8). Smith Square 
would not, in private, demur from such 
an assessment. Big capital and business 
generally have seemingly deserted the 
party they once regarded as their natu¬ 
ral home: only 20 private firms and trade 
associations could be bothered to pay 
for stands at Blackpool. Labour got more 
than 10 times as much interest at 
Brighton. 

Nobody in the shadow cabinet or cen¬ 
tral office seriously believes in the pos¬ 
sibility of victory next time, but in a 
situation where all political and economic 
bets are off, time and events have given 
the Conservatives a new perspective 
and even a glimmer of hope for their party 
and the class interests they represent - 
in so far as those class interests are not 
already effectively represented by New 
Labour, which is a question for another 
time. 

As we look back on the Blackpool con¬ 
ference and the predictable round of in¬ 
terviews and shadow ministerial leaks 
that preceded it in the press and broad¬ 
casting media, the party’s immediate 
objectives, in no particular order of pri¬ 
ority, were clear: exploit the compelling 
exigencies of ‘unity’ in the party and the 
country to kill the whole European ques¬ 
tion as if it did not even exist; put public 
services at the forefront of the agenda, 
and in the process formulate an economic 
and financial policy that, in Blair-speak, 
is ostensibly directed towards serving 
the interests of the ‘many’ rather than the 
‘few’; begin the process of supposed 
ideological reconstruction by finally 
breaking the perceived link with Thatcher 
and ‘Thatcherism’; lance the putrescent 
boil of the party’s endemic racist and 
xenophobic tendency by purging its 
most extreme adherents in order to place 
the Tories more firmly within the now al¬ 
most universally accepted anti-racist 
consensus; and, last but not least, to play 
the anti-terrorist card domestically by 
using the current emergency to consoli¬ 
date and deepen the party’s historical 
links with Ulster unionism, finally cast¬ 
ing aside any pretence of a bipartisan, 
cross-bench approach to the peace proc¬ 
ess. 

In the space of a few days, Duncan 
Smith has established himself not just as 
the party’s leader but, in keeping with his 
much vaunted (if objectively rather ordi¬ 


nary) military background, as its com¬ 
manding officer. On Monday October 8, 
wearing the distinctive blue and claret- 
striped tie of the Guards Division and 
looking appropriately sombre, he ad¬ 
dressed conference for just a few min¬ 
utes before returning to London in order 
to sit on the front bench for the emer¬ 
gency debate in which ‘president’ Blair 
announced the news about ‘our’ latest 
strike against Afghanistan. Duncan 
Smith’s brief appearance on the Black¬ 
pool podium was heralded rather omi¬ 
nously by repeated reverential references 
to “our leader”. Was it Blackpool or 
Berchtesgaden? 

Before decamping in the private jet of 
Tory treasurer Lord Ashcroft, Duncan 
Smith made a point of saying that, “The 
business of democracy must go on. That 
is why our conference, a conference the 
IRA bombers couldn’t halt, will go on” 
(The Daily Telegraph October 8) - a neat 
way of alerting his audience to one of 
conference’s repeated themes: that the 
fight against terrorism at home must be 
conducted with the same vigour as that 
in which it is being prosecuted abroad. 

The curtailment of conference and the 
way in which nearly all its business was 
inevitably filtered through the prism of 
the war situation, was, of course, a night¬ 
mare for central office. Virtually all Tory 
MPs deserted Blackpool for Blair’s emer¬ 
gency session in Westminster. Including 
the shadow cabinet. The whole thing 
had something ghostly about it. The plat¬ 
form slogan of ‘Security abroad, security 
at home’, left no room for dissident 
voices, let alone on such ‘minor’ ques¬ 
tions as the Tories’ policy on the EU and 
the euro. Shadow foreign secretary 
Michael Ancram’s patrician tour 
d’horizon had not a single word to say 
about the issue that four weeks ago 
would have dominated everyone’s think¬ 
ing. Instead we heard stem admonitions 
about the “weasel words” and “siren 
voices” of those appeasers who were 


trying to deflect the country from its 
wholehearted support for war. 

If this extraordinary conference had a 
theme - apart, that is, from its relentless 
nauseating jingoism - it could be summed 
up in party chairman (and future leader¬ 
ship aspirant) David Davis’s assertion 
that it is time to stop “apologising for the 
past and look to the future” (ibid). 

The “past” had already been dealt with 
by “the leader” himself in a pre-confer¬ 
ence interview with The Daily Tel¬ 
egraph. Sensitive to the fact that he must 
somehow square the circle and maintain 
his rightwing credentials while offering 
Tory ‘modernisers’ an olive branch, 
Duncan Smith gently told us that the era 
of Thatcher - ihzfons et origo of his own 
political ideals - was finally over. 
Thatcherism had been “valuable”, but 
the Conservatives must “adapt and 
change” in order to regain power (The 
Daily Telegraph October 6). 

The job of really sticking the knife into 
the Thatcherite legacy was consigned to 
one of the party’s vice-chairmen, Gary 
Streeter, who, taking a leaf out of the New 
Labour script, likens the Tories’ ditching 
of Thatcherism to Blair’s abandonment 
of clause four. The chance presented to 
the party of making an ostensibly clean 
break with the past - despite its evident 
contradictions in terms of Duncan 
Smith’s own political history and affilia¬ 
tions - is pure and transparent opportun¬ 
ism born of desperation. As Streeter 
himself put it succinctly, “If we are to 
show people we are changing and have 
changed, picking a fight with a reaction¬ 
ary group within the party, as Mr Blair 
did, is not necessarily a bad thing” (ibid). 

In its broad outlines, the “change” that 
Duncan Smith says he wants to imple¬ 
ment looks suspiciously like the ‘mod¬ 
ernise or die’ agenda on which Portillo 
based his failed bid for the leadership. 
Portillo was self-evidently correct: in or¬ 
der to make itself electable once again, 
the Conservative Party has no choice 


but to reach out to the millions of disaf¬ 
fected voters who deserted the party for 
Blair in 1997 and kept that allegiance in 
June of this year. 

One of Duncan Smith’s immediate pri¬ 
orities has been to deal with those who, 
even by the standards of his own hard¬ 
line, rightwing instincts, are beyond the 
pale in terms of their unacceptably forth¬ 
right approach to such questions as race 
and immigration. Having been person¬ 
ally embarrassed on this front during the 
leadership contest by the Griffin fiasco - 
Edgar Griffin, father of the BNP leader 
Nick Griffin, was not only removed from 
his position in the campaign to elect 
Duncan Smith, but abmptly expelled from 
the party when it became clear he was a 
BNP supporter himself - the new leader 
has acted swiftly to impose a policy of 
“zero tolerance”. There will be “no truck 
with racists in the party”. 

Hence the news that three Conserva¬ 
tive MPs have been abruptly coerced 
into resigning their membership of the 
far-right Monday Club, a ginger group 
that, among other things, still argues for 
the voluntary repatriation of immi¬ 
grants. Andrew Hunter (Basingstoke), 
a veteran rightwinger and ultra-Union- 
ist, together with Angela Watkinson 
(Upminster) and Andrew Rosindell 
(Romford), two of the new intake of Tory 
members, have been singled out for 
condemnation. Unless the Monday 
Club is prepared to change its policies, 
it may be compelled by central office to 
sever its links with the party, and mem¬ 
bership of the club may be deemed in¬ 
compatible with membership of the Tory 
Party itself. Clause 80 of the Hague con¬ 
stitution will be used to purge any mem¬ 
ber, as in the case of Griffin. 

Turning to the Tories’ repeated empha¬ 
sis on public services during the confer¬ 
ence, we can readily appreciate that this 
is the Blair government’s Achilles heel. 
Firm pledges have been made and it is 
no longer credible to blame the ‘last gov¬ 


ernment’ for the failure to meet targets in 
areas like health and education. 

The extent of the Tories’ rethinking on 
this issue can best be gauged by the fact 
that they have seemingly abandoned the 
cornerstone of fiscal policy that has char¬ 
acterised the party for a generation. Tax 
cuts are out and caring is in. At the fore¬ 
front of the party’s new public services 
offensive we find the unlikely figure of 
the now ‘ex-Thatcherite’, ultra-rightwing, 
but grotesquely reincarnated shadow 
chancellor, Michael Howard, wringing 
his sweaty palms as he explains that the 
Tories really do care about such matters. 
No tax cuts under the next Tory govern¬ 
ment? “It is possible,” he says. “I would 
like to see tax cuts, but we are not going 
to put tax cuts ahead of the need to give 
the people of this country the healthcare, 
education and other public services to 
which they are entitled and are certainly 
not getting now.” 

One of the unexpected luxuries objec¬ 
tively afforded to the Tories in the 
present situation is that nobody, but 
nobody, is paying the slightest attention 
to the detail of their pledges on public 
services or anything else. At a time when 
millions of pounds are being blown away 
every day to pay for ‘our’ armed forces’ 
valiant efforts to defend ‘civilisation’, and 
when most of us are focused on the 
progress of the war, Blackpool is a su¬ 
preme irrelevance. 

The culmination of the conference, in 
the form of “the leader’s” address to the 
nation summed it up perfectly. The rheto¬ 
ric of war solidarity, of closing ranks and 
standing shoulder to shoulder - all the 
predictable jingoistic guff - dominated 
his speech. When it came to matters 
nearer home, a “coalition of churches and 
charities”, together with the intervention 
of capital, was what Duncan Smith had 
to offer in the way of solving the crisis in 
public services. However, the few sen¬ 
tences devoted to the economy, with their 
pious nod in the direction of enterprise 
and small business, came straight out of 
the lexicon of vintage Thatcherism - for 
all his distancing of the current leader¬ 
ship from her social policies. 

But there was one interesting note. For 
the first time that I can remember, the 
leader of the Ulster Unionist Party was 
invited to address a Tory conference. 
Was it a coincidence that only a couple 
of days before his speech to the Tory 
faithful Trimble had set in motion the 
withdrawal of UUP ministers from the 
Northern Ireland executive, thus trigger¬ 
ing a fresh crisis in the peace process? 

Following Trimble’s routine rehearsal 
of Orange whinging on decommission¬ 
ing, which earned him rapturous ap¬ 
plause, shadow Northern Ireland 
secretary Quentin Davies tackled the 
obvious gaping hole in New Labour’s 
anti-terrorism policy: do at home what 
you are doing abroad. In the process, he 
signalled a definitive end to bipartisan¬ 
ship by setting out specific preconditions 
for the restoring of cooperation with the 
government. 

On a smaller scale perhaps, the Tories 
also attempted to regain ground on La¬ 
bour by using the foot and mouth fiasco 
as a means of mobilising the ‘country¬ 
side’ (in its broadest sense). This was an 
impassioned debate - perhaps the sharp¬ 
est in the whole conference. 

It is over such issues that the Tories 
still entertain hopes of a comeback. De¬ 
void of electoral hope, unless the war 
produces some kind of cataclysmic ef¬ 
fect on the world economy, or causes 
some other devastating crisis for Blair, 
Duncan Smith’s Conservative Party may 
be tempted by some non-constitutional 
adventure, taking advantage of a Unionist 
or petty bourgeois rebellion in a desper¬ 
ate attempt to destabilise the Blair 
project • 
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OUR HISTORY 


What we 
fight for 


Tragedy of Sylvia Pankhurst 

Beyond sectarianism 

rrsrssr Are we in the Third International? 

tion of the Third International’ on June 


19 1920; it had Edgar Whitehead as 
secretary, TJ Watkins as treasurer and 
herself as editor of Workers' Dread¬ 
nought, its official paper. 

The formation of the CP-BSTI was 
opposed by the Third International, not 
least because the overwhelming mass 
of communists in Britain were on the 
vevge of coming together to form the 
CPGB. 

In spite of this Lenin saw to it that 
Sylvia Pankhurst was smuggled into 
Soviet Russia. Arriving during the 
course of Comintern’s 2nd Congress 
she found herself and Willie Gal- 
lacher - also a delegate from Britain 
■ targets of Lenin’s anti-left-commu- 
nist polemic (see Leftwing commu¬ 
nism and speeches at the 2nd 
Congress). 

The debates and votes at the 2nd 
Congress saw the left communists de¬ 
cisively defeated. However, where 
Gallacher returned to Britain a con¬ 
vinced Leninist determined to unite all 
communists into the CPGB, Pankhurst 
stuck to her Infantile’ views, still dis¬ 
missing the CPGB as the “CPGB (Brit¬ 
ish Socialist Party)”. 

Nevertheless the momentum to¬ 
wards unity was unstoppable. At its 
national inaugural conference at 
Gorton, Manchester, the CP-BSTI 
voted to “join the conference pro¬ 
posed by the executive committee of 
the Third International”. From August 
1920 to January 1921 a series of 
meetings and discussions took place 
to that end. The majority of the CP- 
BSTI were obviously sincere in their 
desire for unity. At its Cardiff confer 
ence on December4-51920 it not only 
agreed to unity, but voted by 15 to 
three to accept the Leninist theses 
and resolutions of Comintern’s 2nd 
Congress. 

Pankhurst was not able to vote 
against. Since October 20 she had 
been in prison, charged with inciting 
members of the armed forces “to 
mutiny and lawlessness”. From prison 
she made her views known on sup¬ 
posed “non-communists” in her own 
organisation. Her sectarianism was 
leading her straight into the worst pos¬ 
sible individualist conclusions. She 



Sylvia Pankhurst 


O ur statement in last week’s issue, 
that the Communist Party is part of 
the Third International, is challenged by 
W McLaine, of the Communist Party 
(BSP). We quote, therefore, from the the¬ 
ses governing this question, which was 
carried by the Second Congress of the 
Third International: 

“The Second Congress of the Third 


ear comrades 

On January 29 and 30 a conference 
of the Communist Party (BSTI), the Com¬ 
munist Party of Great Britain, Scottish 
Communist Labour Party and others will 
be held with the object of merging into a 
united party. If I were free to attend this 
conference, I should advocate the forma¬ 
tion of a united party under the follow¬ 
ing conditions: 

1. That the leftwing elements keep to¬ 
gether and form a strong, compact, left 
bloc within the party. Lenin advised this 
when I discussed the question with him 
in Moscow, and I think the advice is 
sound. The left bloc should have its own 
conveners, and its own special sittings 
prior to party conferences, to decide its 
policy. In the Italian Socialist Party, the 
right, left and centre sections hold their 
special sittings each evening during the 
party’s conference week, in order to for¬ 
mulate the policy for the next day’s ses¬ 
sion. 

The policy is thus classified and ham- 


Intemational considers as not correct the 
views regarding the relations of the Party 
to the class and to the masses, and the 
non-participation of the Communist Par¬ 
ties in the bourgeois parliaments and re¬ 
actionary labour unions, which have 
been precisely refuted in the special reso¬ 
lutions of the present congress, and de¬ 
fended in full by the present congress, 
and defended in full by the Communist 
Labour Party of Germany [Communist 
Workers Party] and also partially by the 
Communist Party of Switzerland, by the 
organ of the west European secretariat 
of the Communist International, 
Communismus in Amsterdam and by 
several of our Dutch comrades: further, 
by certain communist organisations in 
England, as for instance, the Workers’ 
Socialist Federation. Also by the IWW 
in America, the shop steward committees 
in England, and so forth. 

Nevertheless, the Second Congress of 
the Third International considers possi¬ 
ble and desirable the immediate affiliation 
of such of these organisations which 
have not already done so officially ...” 

The Congress having passed this 
resolution, the executive of the Third In¬ 
ternational declared that a new united 


to Party conferences. Every district will 
have its left bloc, working to mould the 
policy of the party, to act as the ‘ginger’ 
group and give the lead. 

2. The left elements should insist that 
the constitution of the Party shall leave 
them free to propagate their policy in the 
party and in the Third International as a 
whole. 

3. The entire executive of the Party, and 
all the officials, should be elected at the 
inaugural conference, and thereafter at 
Party conferences. This is a question of 
vital importance. All officials and mem¬ 
bers of the executive should be subject 
to recall by a special Party conference, 
called on the initiative of one-third of the 
branches. 

I believe that a united party ought to 
be formed. I have not changed my view 
that there are elements in the Communist 
Party of Great Britain (BSP) which are not 
revolutionary, not communist, and which 
belong in spirit to the Second Interna¬ 
tional. In the Communist Party (BSTI) 


Communist Party should be formed in 
Britain and asked the delegates from the 
two Communist Parties, the English shop 
stewards’ and workers’ committees and 
the Scottish workers’ committee to rec¬ 
ommend the following proposal to their 
respective parties. This the delegates 
from the respective parties, including 
those of the Communist Party (BSP), 
unanimously agreed to do; not a protest 
was raised from any quarter. The pro¬ 
posal is that within four months a con¬ 
ference shall be called, at which shall 
assist the two Communist Parties, the 
English and Scottish workers’ commit¬ 
tees, the Welsh unofficial industrial com¬ 
mittees, and Communist Movement, and 
any other communist organisations de¬ 
sirous of being represented. A commit¬ 
tee of two representatives of the 
societies above named is to make the ar¬ 
rangements for the conference. 

The Communist Party at its Manches¬ 
ter conference decided to accept the call 
of the Third International, to take part in 
this proposed conference. Is the Com¬ 
munist Party (BSP) also prepared to do 
so? • 

Workers' Dreadnought 
October 9 1920, Vol 7, No29 


at this juncture by forming a united party 
and fighting to make it a genuine Com¬ 
munist Party and to expel from office all 
those who are not communist revolution¬ 
aries. 

When the Communist Party (BSTI) 
merges in the new united Communist 
Party, as I believe it will, or if the Commu¬ 
nist Party (BSTI) should split into sepa¬ 
rate factions, the conditions under which 
I placed the Workers' Dreadnought at 
the disposal of the Party as its organ will 
have ceased to operate. 

The Workers' Dreadnought will then 
become an independent organ, giving an 
independent support to the Communist 
Party from the leftwing standpoint. The 
paper will be mn by those who are now 
responsible for it, until my release from 
prison • 

E Sylvia Pankhurst 
Workers' Dreadnought 
January 15 1921, Vol 7, No43 


Unity and Workers Dreadnought 



• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideo¬ 
logical struggle in order to fight out 
the correct way forward for our 
class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is tme. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 


imagined herself at the head of a left’ 
faction in the CPGB and threatened to 
use her paper, the Workers' Dread¬ 
nought to these narrow ends. 

When Sylvia Pankhurst was re¬ 
leased from gaol in May 1921 the 
Leeds convention had already taken 
place. Former CP-BSTI secretary ET 
Whitehead sent her an official letter 
repudiating Workers' Dreadnought as 
an ovgan of the Communist Party. 

Over the summer of 1921 Pankhurst 
resumed editorship and in August, 
desperate for funds, the paper was 
turned into a £l-a-share corporation. 
As a result the CPGB broke all links 
with her and after a brief lash-up with 
Herman Gorter, the Dutch left commu¬ 
nist, Sylvia Pankhurst drifted out of 
working class politics. She ended her 
days in Ethiopia, dying in September 
1960, a friend and devotee of emperor 


mered out. The same procedure should 
be followed here by our left bloc. The 
activities of the bloc will not be confined 


A further meeting was held in Leeds on 
Saturday last of the committee ap¬ 
pointed to organise the convention to 
establish a united Communist Party. 
Those present included A MacManus 
and A Inkpin, representing the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Great Britain; JV Leckie and J 
Maclean, representing the Communist 
Labour Party, and R Beech and T Watkins, 
representing the Communist Party (BSTI). 

The Unity Convention was definitely 
fixed to be held at Leeds on Saturday and 
Sunday, January 29 and 30. Representa¬ 
tion will be of branches of participating 
organisations, as well as of independent 


there are also, in my opinion, non-com¬ 
munist elements. I believe that the inter¬ 
ests of communism can best be served 


communist groups willing to join the 
unity Party on the basis of one delegate 
for the first 25 members and one delegate 
for additional membership above 25. Vot¬ 
ing at the conference will be on the basis 
of one vote for every 25 members repre¬ 
sented. 

Notices convening the conference will 
be issued this week and all inquiries and 
applications for delegates’ credentials 
should be addressed to Albert Inkpin, 16 
King Street, Covent Garden, London 
WC2# 
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SA condemns 
Bush-Blair 
Afghan air war 



SOCIALIST 


attacks 


War no answer 

Statement by Dave Nellist, national 
chair of the Socialist Alliance 


S ocialists shared the horror felt by 
millions at the scale of loss of Sep¬ 
tember 11, and we immediately con¬ 
demned the attacks on New York, Wash¬ 
ington and Pennsylvania. But if it was 
immoral to slaughter 6,000 Americans 
and others in an attempt to disrupt US 
economic and foreign policy, then to¬ 
night’s action involving attacks on Ka¬ 
bul, Kandahar and other targets in 
Afghanistan carries no greater moral 
authority. 

These attacks will not bring justice to 
the victims of the World Trade Center 
atrocity - neither will it destroy terrorism 
nor the conditions in which support for 
terrorism breeds. The streets of New 
York and London cannot be made safer 
by responding to terrorist attacks with 
the launch of war. 

There’s talk tonight of these attacks 
contributing to the bringing down of the 
Taliban government. If that happens and 
the Northern Alliance take control, that 
will not bring democracy to Afghanistan. 
Both the Taliban and Northern Alliance 
were funded, armed and trained by 
America, Britain and other countries in 
the 1980s, and in their three years of run¬ 
ning Afghanistan, from 1992, those who 
now are in the Northern Alliance out¬ 
lawed all opposition and swept aside 
democratic rights. 

Socialists would welcome the fall of the 
Taliban government, but that is the job 
of the ordinary people of Afghanistan, 
not for the west to reinstall either a dis¬ 
credited former king or help the North- 


— 



Dave Nellist: no justice 


em Alliance back into power on the ba¬ 
sis of ‘my enemy’s enemy is my friend’. 

Ending support for terrorism requires 
ending the conditions in which support 
for the methods of terrorism breeds - 
worldwide poverty, inequality and 
repression • 

October 7 


Socialist Alliance press 
statement on bombings 


T he Socialist Alliance has condemned 
tonight’s military assault on Afghani¬ 
stan and called for all those opposed to 
this unjust war to protest in Trafalgar 
Square on Monday evening from 6pm 
and on Saturday October 13 in the cen¬ 
tral London demonstration called by 
CND. 

A Socialist Alliance spokesperson 
said: “As of 8pm tonight, at least 50 
Cruise missiles, 15 bomber raids and 
scores of fighter aircraft assaults had 
been launched against the cities of Ka¬ 
bul, Kandahar, Jelalabad and other tar¬ 
gets inside Afghanistan. 

“There is no justification for this attack, 
which does nothing to procure justice for 


the victims of September 11 in the USA 
and, far from deterring terrorism, may 
make it more likely. It has certainly already 
taken the lives of many who bear no re¬ 
sponsibility whatsoever for the attacks 
on the USA. Working people in Britain 
and around the world have nothing to 
gain from this military assault. 

“As socialists, we stand tonight with 
the poverty-stricken people of Afghani¬ 
stan, as we stood with the working peo¬ 
ple of New York and Washington. This 
war is being waged not for democracy, 
but for the corporate elites of the USA, 
Britain and the rich nations of the world. 
These elites seek to replace the Taliban 
with another reactionary and undemo¬ 


cratic regime. 

“We look to the people of Afghani¬ 
stan, not the self-seeking western pow¬ 
ers, to topple the Taliban and build a new 
society. To do that, they need food and 
material assistance - not cmise missiles 
and yet more arrogant superpower med¬ 
dling. 

“The Socialist Alliance will work with 
all others opposed to this war, through 
our trade unions, through the Stop the 
War Coalition, in local anti-war commit¬ 
tees and other fomms, to build a move¬ 
ment that reflects the full breadth and 
diversity of anti-war opinion in this 
country” • 

October 7 
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